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FOREWORD 


Throughout its history the National Education Association has led 
the movement to lift teaching to a professional level. This movement has 
had two closely allied objectives. One has sought to create the tools of 
good teaching: Courses of study incorporating subjectmatter and activities 
suited to the needs of all children and teaching technics based upon pooled 
experience and scientific experimentation. The other objective has sought 
to secure social and economic recognition for teaching comparable to 
that of other professions requiring equivalent training, character, and 


responsibility. 


It is with the latter problem that this issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN 
deals. It surveys the economic status of the teaching profession and presents 


material needed in the drafting and revising of salary schedules. 


This and the preceding issue of the BULLETIN, along with the Special 
Salary Tabulations, prepared for the convenience of superintendents, 
committees of citizens, and local teachers’ organizations, offer material 
of a theoretical and statistical nature essential to those responsible for 


drafting scientific plans for the compensation of teachers. 


The wide use of this material is recommended to all concerned with 
the problem of salary scheduling. Such use should do much to forward 


the movement looking toward “better salaries for better teachers.” 


J. W. Crastree, Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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The Nation’s Ability to Lift Teacher Compensation to a 
Professional Level 


The question of economic ability. The 
first and most difficult problem confronted by 
a community anxious to lift its schedule of 
teachers’ salaries to a professional level has to 
do with its ability to meet the cost involved. 

It is true that some local communities if 
dependent wholly upon their own resources 
will find it difficult to pay teachers salaries 
which justify training and service on a pro- 
fessional level. Such, however, is not the 
typical situation. 

In most states, the adequate support of 
schools including the payment of acceptable 
salaries to teachers is less a matter of ability 
than of willingness. The value of tangible 
property in the United States is approximately 
355 billion dollars. The yearly income is 
close to ninety billions. The nation’s savings 
accounts now total twenty-five billions. For 
the purchase and upkeep of passenger auto- 
mobiles we expend well over ten billions a year. 
New buildings and houses cost approximately 
seven billions a year. ‘Theaters, soft drinks, 
ice cream, candy, chewing gum, tobacco, and 
similar luxuries annually consume six billion 
dollars. To say that a nation with such eco- 
nomic resources and able to afford such ex- 
penditures has reached the limit of its ability 
to pay when it expends two and a half billion 
dollars a year for the schooling of its children 
is to assign education a low place in the scale 
of human values.' 

Tables 1 and 2 present data pertinent to 
the consideration of the nation’s ability to sup- 
port its schools. Charts 1 and 2 graphically 
show the relationship of the nation’s school ex- 
penditures and its economic resources. 

The need for constructive economy recog- 
nized. ‘The foregoing conclusion is not out of 
harmony with the fundamental principle that 
no service, public or private, which the nation 
chooses to support should be allowed any 
greater proportion of its income than is neces- 
sary to maintain that service on an efficient 
basis. The mere fact that the nation is eco- 
nomically able to spend two and a half billions 


Division for citation to the reports. 


' The figures given in this paragraph are based on reports of reliable statistical agencies. 


for schools, or even five billions, is no justifi- 
cation in itself for expending either amount. 
Only such a sum should be expended for 
schools as is essential to provide adequate facili- 
ties for the effective education of the nation’s 
children. Only such a sum should be alloted 
for the economic compensation of the nation’s 
teachers as is necessary to guarantee capable 
teachers for all classrooms. 

This brings us to the question whether the 
schools are expending more than is necessary 
to accomplish these purposes. As a partial 
answer we have the following: 

1. The provision for school support before 
the war was inadequate to maintain schools 
This conclusion is sup- 

The 1920 census re- 


of desirable efficiency. 
ported by these facts: 
vealed five million “persons who had had no 
schooling whatever,” the majority of whom 
were native born. The army draft of 1918 dis- 
closed that approximately twenty-five percent 
of our young men possessed an inadequate 
Thou- 


with no 


grasp of reading and writing ability. 
sands of teachers were employed 

special training for their work, and often with 
little general education beyond the eighth 
grade. Half the nation’s teachers received less 
than five hundred dollars a year, an average 
for the full year of less than ten dollars a 
week. This was but a fraction of the amounts 
then paid those generally designated as un- 
skilled or semiskilled workers. 

2. The increase in school expenditures over 
the prewar figures has not been large, consid 
ering the inadequacy of school support before 
These facts support the foregoing 
conclusion: The amount 
for the education of eacn child in school at 


the war. 
annually expended 
present, measured in dollars of equal purchas 
ing power, is approximately twenty-five per- 
cent more than before the war. ‘The increase 
in school costs over prewar years is less than 
the increase in expenditures by the federal gov- 
ernment which has established a reputation for 
economy. ‘The increase in teachers’ salaries 
since 1913 has been at a rate but slightly 


Address the Research 
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some of the steps necessary to lift the tangible nation’s welfare that it should be attempted 


rewards of teaching to a professional level ? only by those with complete qualifications for 
First, the public must generally recognize the task. More specifically, no one should 
that teaching is a service so important to the instruct in an elementary school who has not 


TABLE 2.—TOTAL CURRENT INCOME AND AVERAGE INCOME PER PERSON 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 1909 TO 1926 











Total current ——— In 1913 dollars 
Year paren apf ng per person 
P pol gainfully Total | Average 
occupied current income | income 
1 2 ; 4 
0 Ree ; $27 , 100,000, 000 $791 $28, 200,000, 000 $8 
ere 28 , 400,000 , 000 809 29,100,000,000 | R29 
Ser ‘ 29,000 , 000 , 000 812 | 29,300,000,000 | 821 
1912 betavnwens 30,600 , 000 , 000 844 30, 800,000,000 | 850 
SES hat.0+.s0s00000 7 32,000 , 000 , 000 864 32,000, 000, 000 864 
eee silaatnes . ‘ 31,600, 000 , 000 836 31,300,000,000 | 828 
| eer Etre ae 32, 700,000,000 861 32,000 , 000 , 000 843 
lee aed as , Ve | 39,200,000, 000 1014 | 35,500,000,000 | 919 
1°17 | 48,500,000,000 1232 37, 300,000,000 | 04 
1918 56,000, 000 , 000 1386 35 ,500,000,000 | 879 
 Saaeeee » TT 7 67 , 254,000,000 1669 37 ,600 ,000 , 000 934 
err ea ee 74,158,000,000 1851 36, 300, 000 , 000 903 
ee ee : | 62, 736,000,000 1537 36, 200 , 000 , 000 887 
ae ade aes ‘ 65 , 567,000,000 1586 40, 400,000 , 000 979 
Pes Kee cwas Tere 7 ‘ik | 76,769,000,000 1821 46,900, 000 , 000 1113 
Lh. Crake ekaw ses soe ae ‘ ‘ 79, 365 ,000 , 000 1840 48 , 400,000 , 000 1121 
A eee ae maid | 86,461,000,000 1971 | 51,100,000,000 1165 
Secs bese cess ehhh ea eae bd kee rhe 89 682,000,000 | 2010 §2,900,000,000 | 1186 
| - rials =. } 
Figures of this table from News Bulletin, February 21, 1927, of National Bureau of Economic Research, New York 
City. *Preliminary estimates, | 











CHART I 





WEALTH .INCOME.AND ALL SCHOOL COSIS 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1926 


Estimated, Value of Ail 
Tangible Property 
$ 355,300, 000,000 


Estimated. Current, 
lncome 
# 39,682,000,000 


Estimated, Total Expen: 





ditures Br All Schools 
$. 9,717, 228,000 iis 
= bez, Vole 2L ; £27, ) Y. Li ‘7 








Sources of data: figures on value of tangible property» from National 
Induustrial Confefence Board; figures on current income from National 
Burcaw of Economic Research; figuces on total expenditures for all schools 
independently estimated, based on reports of U.S, Bureau of Ediccation 


for earlier years 
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had at least two years’ training for teaching 
beyond high school graduation, and no one 
should instruct in high school who has not 
had at least four years beyond high school, 
including specific training for teaching. 

Second, the public must replace obsolete 
methods of obtaining school money, still ex- 
istent in most states, by modern forms of taxa- 
tion suited to present economic conditions. 
More specifically, the property tax as a prin- 
cipal source of school revenue should be sup- 
plemented by taxes suitable to modern eco- 
nomic organization such as those on personal 
and business income. 

Third, the money already available for 
school support must be more effectively used. 








The people must abolish the inefficient an 
wasteful small units for school support an 
management, such as the district and townshi; 
and replace them by larger units such as t! 
county. Methods of distributing state scho 
funds must be revised so that they decrea 
rather than increase, as is frequently the ca 
at present, the disparity between local comm 
nities in ability to provide acceptable scho: 
facilities. 

Fourth, salary schedules must be so devis: 
and so administered that the best possib 
teachers will be obtained for a given expend 
ture. It is with the latter question that th 
issue of the ResEARCH BULLETIN is con 
cerned * 


1 The following issues of the Research Bu terin will be found suggestive in studying the other three pro 
mentioned in this paragraph: September and November, 1926, and January, 1927. 


CHART II 





HB School Costs 


PROPORTION 7 TOTAL CURRENT INCOME EXPENDED ron 


PUBLIC, ELEMENTARY 8 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
1922 ~1926 
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The Economic Position of Public School Teachers 


These questions arise early in establishing 
or revising the schedule of teachers’ salaries 
in a community: 

1. What salaries are paid teachers in com- 
parable communities ? 

2. What incomes are received by other eco- 
nomic groups in this and other communities ? 

3. How does the economic position of 
teachers compare with that of other groups of 
gainfully occupied persons? 

This section makes available some of the 
basic data needed by communities seeking 
answers to these questions. The information 
presented consists of: 

1. Figures as to salaries received by public 
school teachers in general, and by certain 
groups of teachers. 

2. Figures as to incomes received by gain- 
fully occupied persons in general, and by cer- 
tain groups of workers for which data are 
obtainable. 

3. Comparisons of earnings of teachers in 
general with gainfully occupied persons in gen- 
eral, and of specific groups of teachers with 
specific groups of gainfully occupied persons. 


In comparing teachers’ salaries with the 
earnings in other occupations it is not implied 
that teaching and these occupations are neces- 
sarily comparable as to the training required 
or responsibilities involved. Nor does the 
comparison of the incomes of teachers with 
those of other groups imply that the latter are 
receiving larger returns for their services than 
is deserved. Some of the groups for which 
figures are given doubtless receive less than 
their service would justify in an ideal situation. 


Salaries of Public School Teachers in the 
United States 


Salaries of Teachers in General. Table 3 
gives the distribution of salaries paid the 
845,000 members of the teaching profession 
in public schools of the United States in the 
school year 1926-27. In this number are in- 
cluded the following groups: classroom teach- 


institutions to be initiated during 1927-28. 


ers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents 
and their professional staffs, in city and rural 
school systems and in state departments of edu- 
cation. 
other tax-supported 
learning above the high school level are not 


Instructors employed in colleges and 
institutions of higher 
included, nor are teachers included who are 
employed in any type of non-tax-supported in- 
stitution, elementary, secondary, or collegiate.’ 

From ‘Table 3 one may ascertain the num- 
ber of teachers employed in both rural and 
urban communities whose salaries fall in any 


Column 2 indicates that 


particular class. 
35,320 rural school workers are receiving sal 
aries between $1000 and $1099, 


ber, according to column 3, is 7.6 percent of 


This num- 


the 464,700 teachers employed in rural commu- 
nities. Column 4 indicates that a person em- 
ployed in the rural schools has 393 chances in 
a 1000 of receiving a salary of $1000 or more. 
This is the same as saying that 39.3 percent of 
rural school workers receive salaries of $1000 
or more, and 60.7 percent receive less than 
$1000. A person employed in the country 
schools of the United States has considerably 
less than an even chance of receiving a yearly 
salary of $1000. 

From Table 3 one may similarly discover 
the number and percent of rural teachers re- 
ceiving any given salary, and the number in a 
thousand receiving salaries equal to or above 
this salary. For example, 2990 rural teachers, 
or six-tenths of one percent, receive a salary 
in the $2000 to $2099 class. In rural com- 
munities 34 teachers out of a thousand or 3.4 
percent yearly receive $2000 or above. ‘The 
remainder receive less than this. 

The distribution of salaries paid the 380,300 
teachers in urban communities is similarly re- 
vealed in columns 5 and 6 of Table 3. There 
are 25,708 urban public school workers re- 
ceiving salaries in the $1800 to $1899 group, 
or 6.8 percent. In cities, 456 teachers in a 
thousand, 45.6 percent, or less than half yearly 
receive $1800 or more. -The other 54.4 per- 
cent receive less than $1800. Using Table 3, 
similar figures may be obtained for any salary 


1The Representative Assembly of the National Education Association has authorized a study of salaries in higher 
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TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, PRIN 


CIPALS, AND EXECUTIVES IN RURAL AND URBAN COMMUNITIES, 1926-27 





r 














Rural Urban 
Number in Number in 
Salary classes each 1,000 each 1,000 
Number Percent receiving Number | Percent receiving 
in or } salary in or 
above class | above class 
indicated indicated 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 check eh eeetieescneneed seen 23 .005 .05 57 15 1.5 
EE OP OTT Or 26 .005 .10 237 06 2.1 
5,000 to RR eh a ee 55 .012 oa 719 .19 4.0 
Pe: Cs eee ssi see Renwesesesw ener 9 .002 .24 358 .10 5.0 
so a6 gt ald een ee we bord 15 .003 oa 465 .12 6.2 
hadnt aes ewndneene s-68'sR Sea 65 014 41 495 ye 7.5 
CE Er eer errs ee ee 70 O15 .56 619 .16 9.1 
I eg 66466 6 6p ck ese tC besine eon 168 .036 .92 857 ey 11 
RS ns chen ccc es enemies heeehanss 70 .02 1.1 2,203 .6 17 
EE rere errs ee 29 .O1 Bon 2,277 .6 23 
ME bos Chaise 6e6.ee acento penewas 259 .05 1.7 2,331 .6 29 
566 wkd 60d s 4s week ewe ee 183 .05 2.2 1,617 4 33 
St chiri.endtewkss at abinnes Oe 266 .06 2.8 841 - as. 
Ss 2k in aa awry aides 66-0 ed oes 314 .07 3.5 701 37. 
iss i Daa eh gly 5.65 oe cainvintes 272 .06 4.1 5,488 1.5 52 
ES cra wag ob be chk J000 women 272 .06 4.7 4,660 1.2 64 
CER 6 bP Wis- how 08's ose kee ks wed 674 | 6.2 2,986 8 72 
ED SR ca 605. +6 46 sree beoceseune 233 .05 6.7 1,784 » 77 
i Ce sche caecseacedenaws omen 545 oe 7.9 12,768 3.4 111 
on 2. cis os one kaee 6200 eee 506 lil 9.0 4,480 #: 123 
DE SE ce nb ccbeeeecheerercneeves 660 - 10. 6,013 1.6 139. 
Ss cc ehen nde keke ndsn anne 1,315 | 13. 11,017 2.9 168. 
WG b60d6.6 6045 0debbss vena wes 1,571 Jd 16. 10,182 o.7 195. 
RS RE ee eee eee 1,266 oo 19. 8,4 2.2 217. 
Ee yf APR fe ere are 1,864 .4 23. 13,425 3.5 252 
a RD £664+ 0 Mhas P46 eN O00 040-8 S18 2,051 5 28. 13,260 3.5 287. 
ET SE gos 6p eubad ved areas onessee 2,990 .6 34. 22,586 5.9 346. 
eee ee ee 1,949 .4 38. 15,979 4.2 388. 
1,800 to 1,899 5,842 1.3 $1. 25,708 6.8 456. 
1,700 to 1,799 4,071 60. 24,179 6.3 519. 
1,600 to 1,699. 7,551 1.6 76. 24,772 6.5 584. 
1,500 to 1,599. 12,558 7.3 103. 26,647 7.0 654. 
1,400 to 1,499. 14,316 2.8 134. 24,504 6.4 718. 
1,300 to 1,399. 23,797 5.1 185. 24,467 6.4 782. 
1,200 to 1,299. 31,241 6.7 252. 22,921 6.0 842. 
1,100 to 1,199. , 482 6.5 317. 17.072 4.5 887. 
1,000 to 1,099. 35,320 7.6 393. 14,669 3.9 926. 
900 to 999. 54,935 11.8 511. 11,786 3.1 957. 
800 to 899... 59,327 12.8 639. 5,802 2. 972. 
700 to 42,708 9.2 731. 3,840 1.0 982. 
600 to 44,610 9.6 827. 2,441 7 989. 
500 to 27 , 569 5.9 886. 2,782 . 996. 
0 to 53,061 11.4 1,000. 1,296 4 1,000. 
Total 464,700 ke een 380 , 300 ES Se ee 















































Read table thus: 23 (column 2) or .005 of one percent (column 3) of the 464,700 members of the teaching profession 
employed in public schools of rural communities receive yearly salaries of $6, 000 0 or more. One has .05 (column 4) of a 
chance in a thousand, or one chance in twenty thousand of receiving a salary of $6,000 or more in public school work in 
—_-s communities. Similarly read other figures for rural and urban communities. 

Sources of data: The figures given in this table are approximate estimates based on the best available data. Figures 
as to the distribution of urban teachers salaries as given in column 5 are believed to be in close agreement with the cur- 
rent situation, since they are based upon the 1926-27 salary study of the Research Division of the National Education 
Association. This study osttested data as to salaries paid 266,172 teachers of the 380,300 teachers in city school systems in 
2,880 incorporated cities 2,500 in population and over in the United States. The estimate as to the total number of teachers 
in city school systems, 380,300, is based upon United States Bureau of Education reports, giving number of teachers 
in such systems for earlier years. 

In the distribution given in column 5 is included all teachers, principals, supervisors, and school administrators, and 
executives snoevet = city boards of education. In this column are also included state superintendents and their pro- 
fessional office staff. number of groups of school employees not usually included under heading “‘teachers,”” such 
as school nurses, janitors, clerical workers, etc., are not included in column 5. 

The estimates for rural teachers are based largely upon U. S. Bureau of Education, Rural School Leaflet No. 39, 
janet 1926, ‘‘ Salaries of Rural Tendeess and Length of School Term in 1924.” 

n the distribution of rural teachers as given in column 2, the deviation from the current situation, if it were known, 
— . probably be somewhat que than in the distribution of city teachers, since no data for the current year are avail- 
able ad rural teachers. Included in the figures of column 2 are the following: 


schools. 
Teachers in country schools of three or more teachers. 
Teachers in consolidated schools. 
Teachers in on schools of three or more teachers. 
Teachers a: _o school. unincorporated towns, a few of which are above 2,500 in population. 


County enqetgaasentg sod their professional assistants 

Dr. Frank yay Chief of the Division of Statistics. U. S. Bureau of Education, furnished some data and many 
valuable n the course of making these estimates. However, neither Dr. Philips nor the U, S. Bureau of 
Education veg heh 6 Le Fey Bee Bs 
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class. Chart III based on Table 3 gives the tions for teachers, supervisors and executives 


facts in graphic form. employed in city schools will be found in the 


Among the 845,000 public school workers tables of the March, 1927, Reszarcn Butt 
are a number of groups, the distribution of TIN. 
whose salaries differ radically from that given Median Salaries of Certain Groups of 
for all teachers in Table 3. Space does not Teachers. It is possible to give the median 
permit giving in this Bulletin the distributions _ salaries for a number of the groups included in 
for these various groups. Such salary distribu- the distributions of Table 


1Those not familiar with the term median may look upon it as having, for ordinary purposes, the same sign ance 
as the familiar average. More specifically, the best paid 50 percent of a group of teachers receive salaries equal t 
greater than the median salary and the poorest paid 50 percent receive salaries equal to or less than the mediar 


CHART III 
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— 
PERCENT OF URBAN & RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


RECEIVING VARIOUS SALARIES 


Salary Classes 
MMB Urban 
ISS Rural 


$2000 to&999 





$i 500tefi999 





£1000 to#1499 














$500 tof9a9 | Se nail — os 


~ HAA ADA DSO OO I I 





Below #500 





eseacch Division 
National Eaucation ASsoctvation 


Read chact thus : 1.1% of all ucban geac hers and.o9 of one percent of 


rural teachers Foe we Salaries of #1000 or over Similarly read, > 
| for other salary classes. SalarieS of principals, superintendents, etc. are included 
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TABLE 4.—ESTIMATED MEDIAN SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN RURAL Cow. 


MUNITIES, VILLAGES, AND TOWNS OF LESS THAN 2,500 IN POPULATION 
























































Country schools with: Villages and small towns 
Consoli- Principals of — 
Type of school dated =a 
One Two Three or schools 
teacher teachers more Teachers Combined 
teachers Elementary | elementary High 
schools an schools 
high schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 y 9 
Median salary......... $755 $763 $874 | $1,066| $1,194 $1,591 | $2,008 $2,2 
Approximate number in | 
Gs 6.600.645 cs tensce 170,167 35,449 17,551 60,444 110,099 1,997 8,755 2,6 
Read table thus: The median salary paid 170, 167 teachers in one-teacher rural schools is $755. Similarly rea 


figures for other groups of rural teachers. 


Sources of 
Leaflet, No. 29, January, 


1926. 


he term “median” is explained in footnote on page 141. 
data: Medians of this table are estimates, based largely upon U. S. Bureau of Education, Rural Sch 











TABLE 5—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN CITIES IN 
1926-27 




















Elementary Junior school Senior high schoo! 
school teachers teachers teachers 
Population of city -— 
Median Estimated Median Estimated Median Estimated 
salary num salary number salary number 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
rrr $1,176 27,048 $1,346 3,703 $1,550 13,025 
BOD Ps cocccsecctcscces , 281 22,930 1,440 3,476 1,671 11,148 
10,000 to 30,000................. 1,381 32,895 1,575 5,732 1,806 12,643 
30,000 to 100,000. ............055. 1,565 32,871 1,804 81654 2,060 10,452 
fl Seer 2,008 86,524 2,213 11,691 2,583 27,021 
Approximate number in group. .|............ DEE. Beecacssccces SG a awa ca céuaen 74,289 





























table thus 
in footnote on page 141. 


of data: Medians based on ate given in the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 


Vol. V, No. 2, March, 1927. 


Read : The median salary paid 27,048 elementary school teachers in cities 2,500 to 5,000 in population 
is $1,176. Similarly ‘read figures for other groups of teachers and other sized cities. The term “median” 


is explained 














TABLE 6.—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID PRINCIPALS IN CITIES IN 1926-1927 





















































T Supervising Senior high 
pon... elementary principals school A. a school principals 
Population of city 
Median | Estimated! Median (| Estimated| Median | Estimated| Median | Estimated 
salary number salary number salary number salary number 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 a 9] 
2,500to 5,000........ $1,485 ae $2,319 268 $1,779 268 $2,333 903 
5,000 to 10,000........ 1,517 1,573 ,229 412 2,068 207 2,821 607 
10,000 to 30,000........ 1,722 1,938 2,250 1,094 2,609 227 3,424 497 
30,000 to 100,000........ 2,300 880 3,017 1,476 3,580 271 4,438 233 
Over 100,000............. 2,700 620 3, 3,877 4,238 247 5,010 403 
Approximate number 
RR eer ae | arr. a “Etsecipdatiws a Rssersween 2,643 
Read table thus: The median paid 1,390 teaching elementary school principals in cities 2,500 to 5,000 in 


Sources of data: 


Vol. 5, No. 2, March, 1927 


salary 
" v, sad figures for other groups of principals and other sized cities. The term median is 
gp pose 14 fs on data given in the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
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CHART IV 





MEDIAN SALARIES PAID VARIOUS 
GROUPS * CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


1926 ~ 1927 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


ne Teacher Schools eV ee 
Two Teacher Schools $ (63 


Three or More mee 
Teacher Schools 
Consolidated, Schodls bLOGS6 
VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


Village and Small 


Towrt Schools 





CITIES 2500 to 5000 
Elementary Schools HB$ ] 176) 


HishSchools ie 1550) 


CITIES 5,000 t®LQ000 
Elementary Schools i$ 19,8] | 








Hish Schools 1671 


CITIES 10,000 to 30,000 


Elementary Schools HS 1381) 


HishSchools FIS0c) 





CLTLES 30,000 tel0Q000 


ElementarySchools MRE§ 1565) 


High Schools (Wvle}=ie) 


| CITIES 100,000 and over 
| Elementary Schools 


High Schoole iF 9584) 


lal 
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Table 4 gives the median salaries of eight Table 5 gives the median salaries of \ Fig 
groups of rural school workers. Referring to groups of classroom teachers in cities of difi 
this table, half of the 35,449 teachers in two ent populations. A median salary of $1! 
teacher schools receive yearly salaries of $763 received by the 27,048, elementary, clas pril 
or less; half of the 2621 high school principals teachers employed in cities of 2500 to 5 paid 
in villages and small towns receive $2205 or population, while $2583 or more than | cipa 
less. Similar figures are given for other as high a median is paid the 27,021 high s " 
groups. teachers in cities over 100,000 in populatio; 

CHART V 
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MEDIAN SALARIES PAID VARIOUS f 
GROUPS OF PRINCIPALS | ‘ 








1926~1927 
VILLAGES & STLALL TOWKS Hk 
. » Elementary Schools 1S 15 1 9) - 
} His‘h Schools SIDO5| pi 
| . 
| CITIES 2,500 to5000 o 
. Elementary Schools #$2.5 19} wl 


High Schools $2.5 55] - 





CITIES 5000ta 10000 
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High Schools 12252 || 









| CITLES 10,000 to 30,000 
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Figures are given for other groups of class- 
room teachers in Table 5. 

Table 6 gives median salaries of school 
principals in cities. A median of $1,485 is 
paid the 1390 teaching elementary school prin- 
cipals in cities of 2500 to 5000 in population, 
while a median of $5010 is paid the 403 high 
school principals in cities over 100,000 in popu- 
lation. 

Table 7 gives median salaries of certain 
administrative officers in city schools. The 
highest median is $10,087 received by superin- 
tendents in cities over 100,000 in population. 

Charts IV to VI based upon tables described 
in the preceding graphically 
present some of the figures. 


paragraphs, 


Incomes of Gainfully Occupied Persons 
in the United States 


Incomes of Gainfully Occupied Persons in 


General. The first four columns of Table 8 


present an approximation of the distribution of 


the incomes of the 44,600,000 gainfully occu- 
pied persons in the United States in 1926.1 
“Gainfully occupied persons’ includes all 
people ten years of age or over engaged in 
activities yielding direct money 
whether employer, salary or wage earner, or 
working on his own account, that is, it in- 
cludes everybody from the lowest paid juvenile 
worker to the captain of industry enjoying the 
highest income. It does not include house- 
wives or children working about homes. 

From Table 8 one may ascertain the num- 


incomes 





ber of persons whose incomes fall in any class. 


Column 2 indicates that 2,302,500 


have incomes falling in the $1800 to $1899 


class. According to column 3, 5.2 percent of 


persons 


all gainfully occupied persons have such an 
Column 4 indicates that 441 of every 
1000 gainfully occupied persons in the United 
States have incomes of $1800 or more, that is, 


income. 


44 percent have incomes of $1800 or more and 
56 percent incomes of less than $1800. 
ures may be read from Table 8 for any in- 


Fig- 


come class. 

Chart VII, based on Table 8, graphically 
presents figures concerning the distribution of 
incomes of gainfully employed persons in the 
United States. 

In the distribution of Table 8 are the in- 
comes of groups of widely varying economic 
status: unskilled laborers, street car conduc- 
tors, lawyers and bankers. Figures are not 
available so that it is possible to break up the 
general distribution into a series of smaller 
distributions showing the range of incomes re 
ceived by each of the various occupational 
groups. Some facts are available, however, as 
to the average or median incomes of a number 
of these groups. 

Incomes of Certain Groups of Gainfully 
Occupied. 


gainfully occupied persons was $2010. 


In 1926 the average income of all 
This 
figure is obtained by dividing the estimated 
current income of the nation in 1926, 
$89,682,000,000, by the estimated number of 


1 The approximate character of these figures, as indicated in the footnotes of Table 8, should be held definitely in mind 


as they are studied. 


TABLE 7.—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS IN 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 














2,500 to 
5,000 to 


| 
Assistant | Superintendents 
superintendents | of schools | 
a: a 7 ‘ii | | 
Median | Median | 
salary Number salary | Number 
oe Cs a ts 
fe | ri Cpe $3,380 | 1,383 
Miteeed vs 4,026 738 
nck a ae 511 
| $4,045 70 6,428 181 
| §,813 230 | 10,087 | 67 
” ‘ ee, hassel 2,880 
} 





is $4,045. 
these cities this position is the exception. 
No. 2, March, 1927. 








Read table thus: The median salary paid the 70 assistant superintendents in cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population 
Similarly read figures for superintendents of schools and other sized cities. ' 
No data is given as to salaries paid assistant superintendents for cities of less than 30,000 in population, since in 


Sources of data: Medians based on data give in the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. V, 














TABLE 8—DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES OF ALL GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PEp. 
SONS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, AND EXECUTIVES IN 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1927 
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All gainfully occupied in the Public school teachers, prin- 
United States cipals and executives Ratio of percent 
of = wml 
occupied persons 
Income and Number in Number in | and of teachers 
classes each 1,000 each 1,000 reaching 
receiving receiving salary in or 
Number Percent income Number | Percent | salaries in above class 
in or above or above indicated 
class in- class in- 
dicated indicated 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
$1,000,000 and over....... 207 .0005 .005 
750,000 to $999,999... 138 . 0003 .008 
500,000 to 749,999... 340 . 0008 .016 
400,000 to 499,999... 330 . 0007 .023 
300,000 to 399,999... 562 0013 . 036 
250,000 to 299,999... 537 .0012 .048 
200,000 to 249,999... 928 .0022 .07 
150,000 to 199,999... 1,757 .004 il 
100,000 to 149,999... 4,759 O11 .22 
90,000 to 99,999... 1,868 004 .26 
; 80,000 to 89,999... 2,481 .006 .32 
70,000 to 79,999... 3,550 . 008 .40 
t 60,000 to 69,999... 5,057 012 .52 
{ : 50,000 to 59,999... 7,781 .018 % 
40,000 to 49,999... 13,000 .03 1.0 
30,000 to 39,999... 24,450 .05 3.8 
25,000 to 29,999... 21,650 .04 1.9 
; 20,000 to 24,999... 33,230 .07 2.6 
’ 15,000 to 19,999... 61,100 my 3.9 
: 14,000to 14,999... 19,178 .04 4.3 
: i 13,000to 13,999... 22,250 .05 5.8 
4 f 12,000to 12,999... 33,375 .07 5.5 j 
bee 11,000to 11,999... 44,475 .10 6.5 é 
ib 10,000 to 10,999... 53,400 -12 we ‘ 
9,000 to 9,999... 66,750 re 9.2 : 
us 8,000 to 8,999... , 000 an 11. ; 
if : 7,000 to 7,999... 133,500 3 14. ; 
tod ; 6,000 to 6,999... 178,000 .4 18. : 
Ri bie 5,000to 5,999... 333,750 7 25. 
vali 4,000 to 4,999... 7,500 3.3 40. ; 7 
if 3,900 to 3,999... 109 ,000 a 43. 5 : 7 
% 3,800 to 3,899... 131,250 .3 46. 2 4 6 
i 3,700 to 3,799... 145,700 3 49. 2,306 oat 11. 4.5 
3,600 to 3,699... 154,600 4 53. 2,590 | 14. 3.8 
3,500 to 3,599... 163,500 4 57. 1,800 Pe 16. 3.6 
3,400 to 3,499... 182,400 .4 61. 1,107 1 17. 3.6 
3,300 to 3,399... 195,750 .4 65. 1,015 Jn 18. 3.6 
3,200 to 3,299... ,000 6 71. 5,760 a 25. 2.9 
3,100 to 3,199... 286 ,900 .6 77. 4,932 .6 31. ae 
3,000 to 3,099... 309 , 250 .7 84. 3,660 4 35. 2.4 
‘ 2,900 to 2,999... 413,750 9 93. 2,017 oa 37. 2.5 
2,800 to 2,899... 545 ,000~ 1.2 105. 13,313 1.6 $3. 2.0 
4 he 2,700to 2,799... 756,250 1.7 122. 4,986 6 59. 2.1 
i 2,600 to 2,699... 867 , 500 2.0 142. 6,673 8 67. 2.1 
a 2,500 to 2,599... 1,068 , 497 2.4 166. 12,332 5.6 82. 2.0 
AM 2,400to 2,499... 1,301,250 2.9 195. 11,753 | 1.4 96. 2.0 
7 2,300 to 2,399... 1,412,500 3.2 227. 9,762 a2 108. 2.1 
ig 2:200to =. 2,299... 1,623,750 | 3.6 263. 15/289 | 1.8 126. 2.1 
+e 2;100to =. 2,199....| 1,857,500 | 4.2 305. 15,311 | 1.8 144. 2.1 
4" an 2,000 to 2,099... 1,968 ,000 4.4 349. 25,576 3.0 174. 2.0 
y ete 1,900 to 1,999... 1,780,000 4.0 389. 17,928 2.1 195. 2.0 
ee 1,800 to 1,899... 2,302,500 5.2 441. 31,550 | 3.7 232. 1.9 
- 1,700 to 1,799... 2,425,000 5.4 495. 28,250 3.3 265. 1.9 
a 1,600 to 1,699... 2,525,500 5.7 552. 32,323 3.8 303. 1.8 
1,500 to 1,599... 2,458,750 5.5 607. ; 4.6 349. 1.7 
1,400 to 1,499... 2,167,650 4.9 656. 38,820 | 4.6 395. 2.7 
i 1,300 to 1,399... 2,136,000 4.8 704. 48,264 | 5.7 452. 1.6 
*, 1,200 to 1,299.... 2,325,000 5.2 756. 54,162 6.5 517. 1.5 
- 1,100 to 1,199.... 2,158,000 4.8 804. 47,554 | 5.6 573. 1.4 
1,000 to 1,099.... 1,602,500 3.6 840. 49, 5.9 632. 5.3 
* 900 to 999... 1,542,250 3.4 874. 66,721 7.9 711. 1.2 
j 5 800 to 899... 1,513,500 3.4 908. ,129 7.7 788. Be: 
| 700 to 799... 1,391,250 3.1 939. 548 | 5.5 843. 1.1 
600 to 699... 912,500 2.1 960. 47,051 5.6 899. 1.1 
500 to 599... 778,750 1.7 977. 29,943 3.6 935. 5.2 
0 to 499... 1,014,850 2.3 1000. 54,357 6.5 ae « /desieekase ; 
WE, «2. sacnesre 44,600,000 [100.0 |.........45. es ae cin scalp acpaahe xeese 
Read table as follows: 207 (column 2) or .0005 of one percent (column 3) of the 44,600,000 gainfully occupied persons 
in the United States receive yearly incomes of $1,000,000 or more. Each gainfully ——— person has .005 of a chance 
in a thousand, or one chance in 200,000, of a an income of $1,000,000 or more. milarly read other figures for 
income of gainfully occupied persons and salaries of public school teachers. 
of page 147 for other footnotes of this table.) 
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(FOOTNOTES OF TABLE 8, PAGE 146) 


Sources of data: The figures as to income of gainfully occupied persons should be looked upon as rough estimates 
based upon the best data immediately available. The estimated number in some income groups would probably vary 
substantially from the actual number if it were obtainable. The general form of distribution is probably in approximate 
agreement with actual conditions. The following publications were used in arriving at the estimates given for gainfully 
occupied persons: Statistics of Income (Preliminary Report) from Returns of Net Income for 1925, U. S. Internal 
Revenue, Treasury Department. New Bulletin of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., No. 23, February 21, 
1927. Income of the United Siates. lis Amount and Distribution 1909-1979, National Bureau of Economic Research. 
None of the agencies whose data were used in estimating the distribution of income should be held responsible for the 
accuracy of the figures in this table. 

The figures as to teachers’ salaries are the sums of columns 2 and 5 of table 3, page 140. 

In comparing the incomes of gainfully occupied persons and salaries paid teachers one should have in mind that the in- 
come referred to is “‘current income,”’ which includes not only income from salaries, but from all net cash receipts as well 
as certain forms of income, such as commodities produced and consumed, but not realized in the form of money ee 
New Bulletin of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., No. 23, February 21, 1927, page 2, for definition of ‘‘cur- 
rent income’’). The salaries paid teachers refer only to salaries received in return for teaching service. They do not 
include any income which teachers may receive from investments nor trom any source other than that received as remuner- 
taion for teaching services. It would be necessary, therefore, to revise the distribution of column 5 indicative of salaries 
paid teachers so as to include income received by teachers from investments and other items included in “current income’ 


in order to make the distribution of column 5 strictly comparable with that of column 2. 
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gainfully occupied persons in the same year, 
44,600,000." 

This figure has the weakness of all averages. 
It is influenced both by the large number of 
low paid workers and by the smaller number 
of very high incomes. In 1925, incomes of a 
million dollars or more, were reported by 207 
persons—seven reported incomes of over 
$5,000,000. 

The higher incomes tend to increase the 
general average, so that the latter is too high 
to be representative of the incomes of the 


mass of gainfully occupied. The influen 
these higher incomes in this direction can 
be estimated. A total of 2,098,743 pe: 
reported incomes of $3000 or more to 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue in 1925 
This number reported a total net income of 
$17,636,180,637. If the number of persons 
and the amount of income reported by 
group is subtracted respectively from the ¢ 
number of gainfully occupied persons in |°26 
and the full amount of income of that year, 
one obtains $1693 as the average income in 


1 These figures from preliminary estimates of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 474 W. 24th Street 


New York City, N. Y., published in this organization’s News-Bulletin, February 21, 1927. “Income” includes 
received as wages and salaries, dividends on business investments, as well as income from certain other items 
2 Statistics of Income, 1926 (Preliminary Report) U. S. Treasury Department, Government Printing Office, \\ 
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1926 of the 42,501,257 gainfully occupied 
persons receiving incomes of less than $3000." 
On the other hand, the incomes of juvenile 
workers and other persons receiving low wages 
tend to decrease the general average so that it 
is too low to be representative of the incomes 
of the great mass of gainfully occupied. Just 
what the influence of these lower incomes is 
on the general average can only be roughly 
estimated. It may be that they largely offset 
the effect of the very high incomes, so that the 
average of all incomes, $2010, is the most 
representative single figure as to the income of 
the mass of the nation’s gainfully occupied. 

It seems probable that $2010 is too high to 
be accepted as the figure most typical of the 
yearly income of the great mass of the nation’s 
gainfully employed. ‘The statement is sup- 
ported by a study of the distribution of Table 
8, column 2. The median income of all gain- 
fully employed workers figured on this dis- 
tribution is $1693. A_ figure somewhere 
around $1700 is probably more representative. 

Wages in Manufacturing Industries. ‘The 
average weekly wage of workers in twenty-five 
manufacturing industries scattered throughout 
the United States in 1926 was $27.27.2 The 
workers included in this group are male, com- 
mon and unskilled laborers, male semiskilled 
and skilled laborers, and women workers, 
irrespective of union affiliations. The follow- 
ing are not included: executives, office and 
sales forces, foremen and assistants, and cleri- 
cal workers. Data are not available to indi- 
cate the number of weeks per year this group 
of workers is actually employed. It is arbi- 
trarily assumed they are employed 48 weeks 
inayear. On this basis their annual earnings 
would average $1309. 

Earnings of Union Workers. In 1926 the 
average hourly rate of 824,313 members of 
78 trades in 66 important industrial cities was 
$1.15 and the average number of hours in the 


full time week in all trades combined was 
45.4.5 If we use these figures and arbitrarily 
assume union workers are employed 48 weeks 
in a year, their average yearly wage is $2502. 

Routine Clerical Work Performed Under 
Supervision. ‘The average weekly salary of 
six classes of workers performing routine cleri- 
cal service under supervision was approxi- 
mately $25 in 1926.4 This figure is based 
upon a survey of the salaries paid approxi- 
mately 7000 workers in this type of service 
in 18 cities. Of this group 39 percent re- 
ceived less than $20, and 24 percent received 
more than $30 a week. Arbitrarily assuming 
these workers are employed 48 out of the 52 
weeks in each year, their average yearly in- 
come would be $1200. The yearly income of 
the best paid 24 percent of this group would 
be $1440 or more. 

High Grade Clerical Work. The average 
weekly salary of chief clerks and_ senior 
clerks, that is, experienced clerical workers 
who frequently exercise some administrative 
responsibility in supervision of office forces, 
was $39.75 in 1926.5 Arbitrarily assuming 
these workers are paid 48 weeks in each year, 
their yearly income would be $1908. 


Salaries of Employees of U. S. Government 


The average yearly salary of 46,983 gov- 


ernment employees in the District of Colum- 
bia in 1926 was $1809. Those employed in 
the government service are classified into a 


number of classes, each of which has a begin- 
ning and a maximum salary. ‘The training 
and experience required, and responsibilities in- 
volved differ with each class. Space does not 
permit the description of the fourteen or more 
government classes and a presentation of figures 
as to the salaries paid each. The following 
paragraphs give an approximate indication of 
the duties and qualifications required in dif- 


1The $1,693 given should be looked upon as a rough estimate. A number of factors, the influence of which can- 
not be measured because of lack of data, prevent an exact estimate of the effect of the higher incomes. For example, 
“current income” as defined by the National Bureau of Economic Research differs from the “net income” reported 
for income tax purposes. Also it is assumed in this calculation that the same number of people enjoyed incomes 
of over $3000 and the same amount of income in 1925 as in 1926. 

2 This figure is reported for the first quarter of 1926 by tre National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City, in Wages in the United States. It closely agrees with the average wage in manufacuring industries in 


1925. 


* These figures reported by U. S. Department of Labor in Bulletin No. 431 of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Feb- 


ruary, 1927, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


* This figure reported by National Industrial Conference Board in Clerical Salaries in the United States in 1926. 
5 This figure reported by National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York City, in Clerical 


Salaries in the United States in 1926. 


* Reported in Message of President of United States Transmitting the Budget for 1928. Government Printing 
4 


Office, Washington, D 
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ferent grades of the government service and 
of the compensation received on each level.' 

Second Class Sub-Professional Government 
Employees. The type of service performed by 
this group is subordinate work of a profes- 
sional and technical character, usually under 
immediate supervision, and requiring in some 
cases the exercise of a limited degree of in- 
dependent judgment. The training and ex- 
perience required is distinctly less than that 
represented by graduation from a college or 
university of recognized standing.* The av- 
erage yearly salary of this class of workers in 
1926 was $1484. The maximum salary paid 
for this type of government work is $1860. 

First Class Sub-Professional Government 
Employees. The type of service performed by 
this group is the performance, under im- 
mediate or general supervision, of subordinate 
but difficult work of a professional or tech- 
nical character, requiring a thorough knowl- 
edge in at least a limited field of the profes- 
sion, or science involved, the exercise of in- 
dependent judgment, and the ability to super- 
vise the work of a small number of employees. 
The training involved is inferior to that rep- 
resented by graduation from a college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing.* The average 
yearly salary of this class of workers in 1926 
was $2094. The maximum salary paid for 
this type of government work is $3000. 

Third Class Professional Government Em- 
ployees. The type of service involved is the 
performance, under immediate or general 
supervision of work of a professional, scientific 
or technical character, requiring in some cases 
the exercise, to a limited extent, of independ- 
ent judgment, and ability to supervise a small 
number of subordinates. The training re- 
quired is that represented by graduation from 
a college or university of recognized standing 
and in some cases additional practical ex- 
perience.* The average yearly salary of this 





group of workers in 1926 was $2334. ‘The 
maximum salary paid by the government {.; 
this type of work is $3000. 

Second Class Professional Government EF» 
ployees. The type of service involved is the 
performance, individually or with a smal! 
number of trained assistants, under general 
supervision of work requiring the exercise of 
considerable independent judgment and_ in 
some cases the assumption of responsibility for 
results or for the administration of a smal! 
scientific or technical organization. Extended 
professional or technical training equivalent to 
graduate study of several years and conside: 
able practical experience is required.© The 
average yearly salary of this group of workers 
in 1926 was $3,910. The maximum salary 
paid by the government for this type of work 
is $5,000, unless a higher rate is specifical|, 
authorized by law. 

First Class Professional Government Em- 
ployees. The type of service involved is the 
performance of work requiring a high degree 
of professional or technical training and first 
rate administrative ability. It involves the 
organization of original research or develop- 
ment work in a professional or scientific field, 
and in some cases the administration of a 
major professional or scientific bureau. Fx- 
tended practical experience and training 
equivalent to several years of graduate work 
in the field concerned is required.° The 
average yearly salary of this group of workers 
in 1926 was $5675. The maximum salar) 
paid by the government for this type of work 
is $7500, unless a higher rate is specifically 
authorized by law. 

Above the preceding class are a small num- 
ber of professional and technical government 
workers, not classified under the civil service, 
who frequently receive salaries above those 
indicated in the preceding paragraph. 


1 The figures given for the five groups of government workers subsequently described are based on salaries pa‘! 
as reported in The Budget for the Year 1927, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1925. The descriptiv: 
of the five groups are based upon a study of Class Specifications for Positions in the Departmental Service as prescribe: 
by the Personnel Classification Board in accordance with Section 3 of the Classification Act of 1923, Government Printin, 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1924, The grades described represent a combining of from two to three classes whi 
are separated according to the government classification scheme. 

*The grades upon which this paragraph is based are according to government classification terminology: Juni: 


sub-professional and Assistant sub-professional. 


* The grades concerned in this paragraph are according to government classification terminology: Senior sub-p:o 
fessional, Principal sub-professional, and Chief sub-professional. : 
* The grades involved in this class are according to government classification terminology: Junior Professional ani 


Assistant Professional. 


5 The grades in this class are according to the terminology of Government classification: Associate Professional an 


Full Professional 
6 


The grades in this chiss are according to the terminology of the Government classification: Senior Professional, 
Professional. 


Chief Professional and Special 
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Comparison of Economic Position of 
Teachers and Other Groups of Gain- 
fully Occupied Persons 


The figures of the preceding sections make 
possible a comparison of the economic com- 
pensation received by public school teachers 
and certain groups of gainfully occupied per- 
sons. 

In comparing the earnings of teachers and 
those of other groups it is not meant to imply 
that teaching is either a more or less worthy 
service than other occupations. ‘The person 
who conscientiously performs the work of any 
occupation contributing to the general welfare 
is above reproach. 

Nor is it meant to minimize the great im- 
portance to a democracy of the service of 
teaching. No service, if performed by people 
of the proper ability, training and character, 
can be more significant to the advance of the 
general welfare. 


General Comparison of Teachers’ Salaries 
and of Incomes of All Gainfully Occu- 
pied Persons 


The average yearly income of the 44,600,- 
000 gainfully occupied persons in the United 
States is approximately $2000. If we scale 
this figure down somewhat to remove the in- 
fluence of the very high incomes, it is prob- 
ably safe to say that the incomes of the great 
mass of the nation’s gainfully occupied persons 
cluster around the figure $1700." 

The average salary of the 845,000 members 
of the teaching profession now employed in 
public schools is approximately $1300.- If we 
scale down this figure to remove the influence 
of the few higher salaries, it may be said that 
the salaries of the nation’s public school teach- 
ers cluster around the figure $1200.” 

The facts are shown more in detail in Table 
8. Chart VIII, based on this table, graphi- 
cally compares the distributions of incomes of 
teachers and of gainfully occupied persons in 
general.® 

Teaching is compensated on a lower level 
than are other forms of service in general for 
which direct money incomes are received. 
The most typical income of gainfully employed 
persons in the United States is approximately 


1See Table 8, columns 2 and 3. 
2See Table 8, columns 5 and 6. 


$1700. Columns 4+ and 7 of Table 8 show 
that workers in general have 495 chances in 
1000 of reaching such an income, whereas 
teachers have but 265 chances in 1000 of 
reaching this income. If we divide this 495 
by the 265 it may be said, as column 8 indi- 
cates, that occupations in general offer 1.9 
times the chance of reaching an income of 
$1700 that teaching offers. 

Comparable figures for all income classes 
will be found in Table 8. Columns 4 and 7 


show that workers in general and teachers 


have 977 and 935 chances, respectively, of 
reaching the modest income of $900 a year. 
Even at this low figure teaching is at a dis- 
advantage, since one has, according to column 
8, 1.1 times the chance to reach this income 
if he be numbered among the gainfully em- 
ployed in general than if he is a member of 
the teaching profession. Workers in general 
have 349 chances in 1000 of reaching $2000 
or more, and teachers 174 chances—the dis- 
advantage of teaching at this level being in 
the ratio of two to one. Workers in general 
have 25 chances in 1000 of reaching $5000 
or above, teachers 1.9 chances in 1000, the 
ratio being thirteen to one at this level. 
Charts IX and X, based on the>-figures of 
Table 8, graphically show the economic dis- 
advantage of teachers as compared with the 
mass of the nation’s gainfully employed. 
Table 9 indicates incomes which occur with 
an equal percent of cases among the nation’s 
44,600,000 gainfully occupied and among the 
845,000 members of the teaching profession 
employed in public schools. Referring to 
Table 9, statements such as the following are 
justified: A person who goes into the open 
market of gainful employment and whose 
earning power turns out to be very much 
below the average may expect an income of 
$700; if he enters teaching and is equally un- 
successful in this field, he may expect an in- 
come of $475. <A person who sells his serv- 
ices in the open market and whose earning 
power is slightly below the average may ex- 
pect to earn $1500 a year. One who enters 
teaching and earns a salary slightly below the 
average in this field may expect $1040 a year. 
One who earns the typical income of $1700 


In comparing incomes of gainfully employed persons and the salaries of teachers, it should be kept in mind that 
total “current income” is being compared with income from salaries only—sce last paragraph of Table 8. It is unlikely 
that this factor if properly evaluated would make necessary the revision of the conclusions in this section. 
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PERCENT OF TEACHERS AND oF ALL 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PERSONS 
RECEIVING VARIOUS YEARLY INCOMES 
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in the open market will, if equally successful 
among teachers, earn $1250. One who has 
above average success in the open market may 
expect to earn $3000. Above average success 
in teaching means a salary of $2490. A per- 
son sufficiently successful in the open market 
to earn $10,000 may expect to earn $3875 if 
he is equally successful among teachers. 


Comparison of Compensation of Teacher 
Groups and of Certain Groups Among 
Other Gainfully Occupied 


The preceding paragraphs have spoken in 


employed persons have been compared with 
845,000 teachers, each considered as a single 
group. Both of these groups are made up of 
a number of smaller groups, differing widely 
as to incomes received. ‘The distribution of 
incomes of day laborers as a class differs enor- 
mously from that of bankers. In teaching 
there are such widely different groups as those 
employed in rural schools of two rooms with 
a median yearly income of $763 and superin- 
tendents in cities over 100,000 in population 


with a median income of more than $10,000. 














general terms. The 44,600,000 gainfully 


CHART IX 





HOW MUCH BETTER CHANCE HAVE GAINFULLY 
OCCUPIED PERSONS IN GENERAL OF REACHING 
VARIOUS INCOMES THAN HAVE TEACHERS ? 
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mogeneous sub-groups within the two groups 
being compared. 

Chart XI graphically compares the earn- 
ings of teachers with other gainfully occupied 
groups. The income of each of the non- 
teaching groups except routine clerical work- 
ers is higher than that of teachers. According 
to Table 4 there is no teaching group em- 
ployed in rural public schools receiving as 
much as the average income of the nation’s 
gainfully employed, with the exception of 
high school principals. The median salary of 
high school principals in rural communities, 
the highest paid group of rural teachers, is 
$2205, as compared with an average income 
of $2010 among the nation’s gainfully em- 
ployed. Only three of the fifteen groups of 
classroom teachers of Table 5 receive a 
median salary equal to the latter figure. 


No group of teachers or principals in rural! 
communities, and but one group cf classroom 
teachers in cities, according to Tables 4 and 5. 
receive a median salary as high as the average 
earnings of regularly employed union workers. 
These two tables list teaching groups totaling 
716,896 out of 845,000 teachers in all public 
schools. 

When we come to Table 6, showing median 
salaries paid principals in city school systems, 
constituting a small fraction of all teachers, 
we find salaries above the average income 
of workers in general. Sixteen of the 2\) 
groups in Table 6 receive salaries greater 
than $2010—the average income of gainfull) 
employed persons. Ten of the groups of cit) 
school principals receive yearly salaries less 
than the average earnings of regularly em- 
ployed union workers. Some groups in ‘Table 





CHART X 





PERCENT OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PERSONS 
AND OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
RECEIVING VARIOUS YEARLY INCOMES 
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6 receive median salaries lower than the aver- 
age paid high grade clerical workers. 

It is only in Table 7, listing median salaries 
for assistant superintendents and superin- 
tendents of schools, that the salaries distinctly 
outrank the non-teaching groups of Chart XI. 
Table 7 is based on the salaries of a total of 
3180 persons—a minor fraction of the 845,000 
teachers employed in the public schools of the 
country. 

A comparison of the salaries paid various 
groups of teachers with those paid sub-profes- 
sional and professional governmental workers, 
as given on pages 149 and following, places 
The 


following figures compare certain groups of 


teaching at a still greater disadvantage. 


TABLE 9.—INCOMES AND SALARIES 
REACHED BY EQUAL PERCENTS OF 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PERSONS 
AND OF PERSONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 




















] | 
| Percent of gain- | 
Incomes of Salaries fully occupied | Percent | 
gainfully of public persons and of __ col. 2 is | 
occupied school teachers reach- | of col. 1 
persons teachers ing salaries | 
indicated | 
1 2 3 } 4 | 
$500, 000 $12,500 .0016 2.50 
25.),000 10,700 ‘0048 «=| «= 4.28 
100 , 000 7,400 .022 7.40 
50,000 6,000 07 12.00 | 
25,000 5,000 .19 20.00 | 
10,000 3,875 77 38.75 | 
9000 3.825 ‘92 | 42.50 
8,000 3.700 ‘4 | 46.25 | 
| 7,000 3,610 1.4 | S57 | 
| 6,000 3,410 1.8 | 56.83 
5,000 3,195 » & 63.90 | 
} 4,000 2,890 4.0 72.25 | 
| 3.500 2.750 5.7 78.57 | 
3,000 2,490 8.4 83.00 | 
| 2,800 2,325 10.5 83.04 
2,600 2,115 14.2 81.35 
2,400 1,900 19.5 79.17 | 
2,200 1,705 26.3 77.50 | 
2,000 1,500 34.9 75.25 
| 1,900 1,450 38.9 76.32 
| 1,800 1,375 44.1 76.39 
1,700 1,250 49.5 73.53 
1,600 1,130 55.2 70.63 
1,500 1,040 60.7 69.33 
| 1,400 980 65.6 70.00 
| 1,300 910 70.4 70.00 
| 1,200 850 75.6 70.83 
1,100 790 80.4 71.82 
} 1,000 710 84.0 71.00 
900 650 87.4 72.22 
| 800 575 90.8 71.88 
700 475 93.9 67 . 86 
Read table thus: An income of $500,000 and of 
$12,500 is reached by the same percent (.0016%) of 
each of the following groups: All gainfully occupied 
persons in the United States, and all persons in 





public school work in the United States. An income 


of $2,000 and $1,500 is reached by the same percent | 
(34.9%) of each of these groups. 
other figu 


Similarly compare 
res of columns 1 and 2. 

















teachers with government workers performing 
the higher types of service: 


Groups of Average or 
Government Employees Median Salary 
2nd class sub-professional $1,484 
Ist class sub-professional. 2,094 
3rd class professional...... 2,334 
2nd class professional 3,910 
Ist class professional........ 5,675 
Groups of Teachers 
Classroom teachers: 
One room rural schools.......... $ 755 
Villages and towns ........... 1,194 
Elementary in cities 30,000 to 100,000 1,565 
School administrators: 
Principals, village high schools... $2,205 
Supervising elementary school principals 
Cities 30,000 to 100,000.......... 3,017 
Superintendents, cities 30,000 to 100,000.. 6,428 


The preceding figures are even more signifi- 
cant when it is realized that there is some 
evidence that government workers of the type 
listed are receiving lower salaries than their 
training and the type of work performed gen- 
erally command in the open market. 


Some Considerations and Conclusions 


The preceding figures indicate that com- 
pensation for teaching is lower than that 
received for types of service such as the 
following: 

1. All types of gainful occupation, con- 
sidered as a whole and averaged. 

2. Work in unionized industries. 

3. Unskilled and skilled labor in 
facturing industries. 

4. High grade clerical work. 

5. Government service considered as a 
whole—both clerical and professional. 

Routine clerical workers, performing work 
under supervision, is the only economic group 
receiving less than teachers, and the difference 
here is $100 a year. 

It is difficult to justify the disadvanta- 
geous economic position teaching occupies. 
Teaching does not suffer from comparison 
with these groups as to the value of the 
service it renders to society. “Teachers have 
more general schooling and more 
training for the service they perform than 
most of these groups. It is improbable that 


manu- 


specific 
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the native ability of teachers is less than that 
of the other economic groups. 

The wide differences between the com- 
pensation of teachers and that received by 
other groups performing service requiring 
thorough training and bearing responsibility 
has been defended on various grounds. It 
has been contended that teachers should not 
expect adequate economic conpensation be- 
cause of the heavy spiritual rewards they 
receive. Capable teachers do receive great 
intangible returns for their service. It will 
be a sorry day for the nation if the time is 
ever reached when teachers do not gain satis- 
faction from their work. 

The acceptance of this viewpoint, however, 
does not lead to the conclusion that the na- 
tion’s classrooms can be supplied with the 
right kind of teachers without establishing 
teaching upon a solid economic basis. There 
is a limit beyond which a community cannot 
safely go in substituting the “joy of service” 
for the ability to command a reasonable share 
of the material needs of life. ‘Teaching need 
not offer the large financial returns which 
come to those who achieve large success in 
business or professional service. It should 
offer an even chance to earn the modest in- 
comes enjoyed by the moderately successful 
among the nation’s gainfully employed. This 
it does not do today. Teaching not only offers 
no opportunity to earn the large incomes 
usually associated with first rate success in 
other fields, it fails to offer an equal chance 
to earn the typical wage of the rank and file 
of the nation’s workers. Less than one teach- 
ing position in three in the United States paid 
as much as $1600 in 1926. More than 
half of the nation’s gainfully employed yearly 
earn more than this amount. Less than one 
teaching position in five pays as much as 
$2000 a year, which is the average income of 
the nation’s gainfully occupied persons. 

Can it be expected that a sufficient number 
of young people of capacity will be willing 
to undergo a long period of training for a 
line of work which not only offers practically 
no chance to reach great fortune, but in ad- 
dition offers relatively little chance to reach 
average fortune? 


Thousands of classrooms today are presided 
over by untrained and inexperienced teachers. 
Many of these teachers are receiving all their 
training and experience justifies. Classrooms 
will continue in charge of similarly unpre- 
pared teachers, so long as the salaries which 
go with them are lower than those common! 
commanded by unskilled labor. Joy of sery- 
ice or no other intangible reward can expect 
to move trained and competent teachers tc 
accept an economic return for their service 
too low to enable the holders to live a life of 
dignity and to give modest satisfaction to 
material wants. 

The figures presented reveal differentials 
between teaching service and gainful occupa 
tion in general which are too great, especially, 
when one realizes that public statutes decree 
that a teacher’s training must be distinct}, 
above that demanded of most workers, and 
that teaching requires a degree of responsi- 
bility distinctly above that required of work 
ers in general. 

There appears to be but one conclusion: 
Teaching service is at present distinctly unde: 
paid. Teachers’ salaries are completely out- 
classed by the returns for other forms of 
professional service calling for equivalent 
training and the exercise of duties of a high 
type, and are lower than the wages received 
in many occupations calling for little training 
and the performance of service of no greater 
significance to the general welfare. 

There should be no question of the nation’s 
economic ability to provide additional support 
for schools. As far as economic ability is 
concerned, there is no reason why teacher 
compensation should not be lifted to a level 
justified by the importance of the service. 
It is doubtless true that certain local com- 
munities, markedly below average in economic 
power, will find it difficult to increase teach- 
ers’ salaries to a proper level. Such conditions 
call for the provision of state distributable 
funds similar to those already in effect in 
progressive states whereby even the poorest 
communities are provided sufficient financial! 
support to allow their schools to be conducted 
with acceptable efficiency.t Modernization 


1See page 30 and following: State Advance Toward Sound School Finance Programs, Research Bulletin, January, 


1927. 
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CHART XI 





COMPARISON of’ TEACHERS SALARIES 


WITH EARNINGS AND INCOMES OF 
VARIOUS GROUPS OF GAINFULLY 
OCCUPIED PERSONS INI926 


Average income ofall 
eainfidly occupied 
persons. 





Average income of all 
persons having incomes 
of less than 83000. 


cs earnings of 


workers in 25 manus 
facturing’ industries. 


Average earnings of’ 
trade union members 


> 1 G93 | 





Average salary of routine 
clerical employees works 
ing under supervisor 


Average salary of | 
hugh arade clerical i$ 1505 | 


workers 





Average salary of 
U. S. Government 
Employees 

Average Salary of teachr 
ecs, principals, and 


S rinke os itt a & esearch D VESLON 
public schools National S&ducation Association 








Read table thus: The average income of the 44,600,000 sain- 
fully occupied persons inthe United, States in 1926 was 2010. 


Similacly read figures for other gtoups of workers. 
Sources of data: These figures based upon a number of income and wage 
investigations cited in the May, 1927 Research Bulletin of’ the 


National Ediccation Association. 
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of the systems of taxation in some states will 
be necessary.’ 


Obstacles Delaying Adequate Compensa- 
tion for Teachers 


The greatest obstacles to placing teaching 
service on an appropriate economic founda- 
tion are the obsolete ideas still held by some 
in regard to teaching. At one time, teaching 
was looked upon as a transient occupation, 
appropriately engaged in by an_ untrained 
personnel composed of indigent old women, 
indentured servants, and strolling ne’er-do- 
wells. The type of service expected of teach- 
ers today can be performed only by people 
who enter the profession as a permanent 
career so long as they engage in gainful work, 
who possess sound training, and whose ability 
and character are above reproach. The need 
of such qualifications for teachers is every- 
where recognized by citizens of vision. Teach- 
ers’ salaries in many communities, however, 
are still fixed with the earlier conception of 
the teacher partly in mind. As the necessity 
of the teacher with high qualifications is more 
generally accepted, appropriate salaries will 
be paid. Teachers of the kind demanded by 
the problems placed upon the modern school 
will then be found in all classrooms. 

Another serious obstacle to lifting the com- 
pensation of teachers to a proper level, is the 
fact that the product of teaching is deferred. 
A man employed in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles creates a product which can immedi- 
ately be sold and upon which a money return 
can immediately be realized. Society sees the 
direct connection between his labor and the 
resulting product. The automobile cannot 
be bought unless the price is paid. The wage 
received by the worker is in close agreement 
with the value society places upon the product 
of his labor. 

In teaching the situation is different. The 
product of teaching service is not realized for 


many years. The product of teaching is 
valuable one, not only on the spiritual side 
but on the economic as well, but it is not 
realized immediately. It is apt to come more 
in the form of the general social and economi: 
welfare than in the material form of an objec: 
to satisfy some immediate personal need 0} 
the individual consumer. 

As a result of these facts, the great worth) 
to society of the service which first rate teach 
ers perform is underestimated by some. [pn 
some cases this is the result of selfishness, an 
“after us the deluge” attitude—gratification 
of one’s appetite to the limit, with little 
thought of the obligation to maintain and 
improve the social and economic organiza 
tion upon which civilization depends. |» 
other cases ordinary lack of vision results in 
an under-estimation of the value of teaching 
service. It is assumed that people will learn 
to read or write whether school keeps or not. 
The fact that American workers are suff 
ciently intelligent to be able to cooperate 
readily in the complicated types of industria! 
organization which makes them from two 
to thirteen times as effective economically as 
the workmen of other countries, is taken as « 
matter of course. All of the fundamental! 
contributions of the school, without which 
civilization would have been powerless in 
erecting the present complicated social struc 
ture, are looked upon, like air and sunshine. 
as gifts of a kind Providence. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The education of the race, for which the 
school lays the foundation, does not just hap 
pen. Trained minds in great numbers do 
not evolve naturally. They must be bought 
and paid for. Salaries paid teachers is one 
form in which the payment is made. The 
product received will accord with the price 
paid. If the price is low, the product wil! 
be mediocre. In the long run, only a first 
rate price will command a first rate product, 
it matters not what is being purchased. 


* See page 42 and following: The Essentials of a Sound Plan of State and Local Taxation, Research Bulletin, Janu 


ary, 1927. 
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By a salary schedule is meant a plan for 
the payment of school employees formally 
adopted by the Board of Education or School 
Committee, which to a large degree auto- 
matically determines the beginning salary, the 
amount and number of yearly increases, and 
the maximum salary received by various 
groups of teachers, principals and other em- 
ployees with specified qualifications. 

It is coming to be generally recognized both 
in theory and in practise that the adoption of 
a salary schedule by a school system is a step in 
the direction of increased school efficiency. 
Practically all large cities and approximately 
seventy percent of all cities over 2,500 in pop- 
ulation have adopted salary schedules. A 
salary schedule as a basis for teacher compensa- 
tion has many advantages.’ 

Certain evils may arise from the adoption 
of salary schedules particularly if they are 
made too automatic. Salary schedules which 
place every employee of a school board under 
a machine-like scheme of compensation from 
which there can be no deviation in dealing 
with exceptional individuals or in meeting 
special situations which arise are to be avoided. 
The welfare of the schools demands that all 
salary schedules have a reasonable degree of 
flexibility. 

A salary schedule should be the reflection 
of the school board’s policy with reference to 
the economic compensation of those responsible 
for the schooling of the children of the 
community. Its provisions should be an out- 
growth of a careful balancing of matured ex- 
perience, the indications of the best available 
statistical data, and an intelligent attitude 
toward the welfare of the community as it 
is bound up in the lives of its children. 

That there are dangers which may grow 
out of the salary schedule plan of compensat- 
ing teachers should be frankly admitted. If 
the schedule is too inflexible, if it does not 
include provisions which put a premium upon 
training and the effort to keep abreast of ad- 
vancing education, stagnation is likely to be 
the result. Whether it has a salary schedule 


1See the following reference for a statement of the advantages of salary schedules: Lewis, FE. E. 


Problems of the Teaching Staff, pages 279 and following. 
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Guides to Salary Scheduling 


or not, every school system should put into 
operation a broadly developed plan designed 
to keep its teachers young in spirit and con 
stantly striving to improve the knowledge 
and teaching skill they bring to the classroom. 
Where such a plan is functioning, the adop- 
tion of a salary schedule will not have a 
stultifying effect and it will protect the teach- 
ers and children from influences which, in 
the absence of a schedule, are likely to seri- 
ously undermine school efficiency. 

The drafting of a salary schedule is not a 
simple task. It involves a_ balancing of 
a number of factors if the best results are to 
be obtained. The subsequent paragraphs will 
deal with a number of the more important 
problems encountered in drafting schedules 
and will present data and suggest methods 
useful in intelligently meeting them. 


Classification of School Employees for 
Salary Scheduling Purposes 


In a salary schedule school employees are 
generally divided into a number of groups 
for each of which the schedule fixes the mini- 
mum and maximum salary and the amount 
and number of yearly increments. The 
groups most frequently recognized are: 

1. Elementary school classroom teachers. 
In this group are usually included teachers 
from the kindergarten through the grades to 
the beginning of the secondary school. Once 
it was common practice to differentiate be- 
tween teachers of the kindergarten and the 
various grades. A first grade teacher would 
be on a different schedule than a sixth grade 
teacher. The practice of having all teachers 
begin in the lower grades at relatively low 
salaries, later to be promoted to the upper 
elementary grades at better salaries is now 
recognized as a wasteful procedure. When 
all grades are on the same schedule, a teacher 
can work in the grade in which his service 
is the most satisfying and effective. 

2. Junior high school classroom teachers. 
This group includes the teachers of the junior 
high school in the cities having this adminis- 
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trative unit, which usually includes grades 
seven and eight or seven, eight and nine. 
There is some tendency to include both junior 
and senior high school teachers in one group 
working under a common schedule. Actual 
distributions of salaries paid, however, show 
a distinct difference between the salaries paid 
junior and senior high school teachers in 
practically all cities * 

3. Senior high school classroom teachers. 
This group usually includes teachers of grades 
nine to twelve, or in cities with junior high 
schools, grades ten to twelve. 

4. Principals of elementary schools. This 
group usually includes the principals of 
schools housing kindergartens and grades of 
the elementary school. Many cities differ- 
entiate this group into several classes, first, 
as to whether they are teaching or supervis- 
ing principals and second, as to either the 
number of teachers, or the number of pupils 
in the school. Such differentiation is fre- 
quently necessary. Ideally, however, the 
schools of a community should be so organized 
that all building units are sufficiently large to 
make it financially practical to pay a first 
rate salary to a supervising principal. If 
this is accomplished then there is less need 
of differentiating principal’s schedules on the 
basis of size of school. One schedule for 
elementary school principals makes it unneces- 
sary to shift a principal to a large school for 
promotion purposes and makes it possible for 
each principal to be placed in the locality 
where he may best serve. The adoption of 
one schedule for elementary school principals 
does not preclude making adjustments to meet 
special and exceptional conditions which will 
be encountered in all school systems. 

5. Principals of junior high schools. This 
group usually includes the principals of 
schools housing the seventh and eighth or 
more often the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. 

6. Principals of senior high schools. This 
group usually includes the principals of senior 
high schools; grades nine or ten to twelve. 

Some school systems, particularly the smaller 
ones, recognize fewer groups than those listed 
above. Some, most often the larger ones, 
recognize many other groups. The recent 
schedule proposed by the New York Citizens 


1See tables of: Salaries in City School Systems, Research Bulletin, March, 1927. 
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Committee suggested separate schedules {, 
each of these groups: 


1. Senior High School Teachers 
. Elementary School Teachers 


wh 


of Grades 7 to 9 
4. Teachers of Atypical Children 
5. Training School Teachers 
6. Senior High School First Assistants. 
7. Elementary School Principals 
8. Senior High School Principals 
9. Junior High School Principals 
10. Assistants to Elementary Principals 


11. Assistants to Junior High School Principal; 


12. Teacher clerks 

13. Clerical or Laboratory Assistants 
14. Library Assistants 

15. Positions in Special Schools 

16. Attendance officers 

17. District Superintendents 

18. Examiners 

19. Associate Superintendents 

20. Superintendent of Schools 


Ne one answer can be given to the question 
How many and what groups should be treate« 
separately in fixing the various minima, 
maxima and similar features of the schedule? 
Salary schedules should be simple, which 
argues for keeping the number of separatel, 
treated groups as small as is practical. When 
the group is small in numbers it may be 
treated as a special case or arbitrarily given 
the classification of some other group recog 
nized in the schedule. When the group is 
larger, and when its duties and qualifications 
but slightly differ from one of the recognized 
groups, it may be placed on the schedule ot 
this group at a slight increase over that 
provided in the schedule. For example, man, 
cities instead of adopting a separate schedule 
for senior high school department heads pro- 
vide that this group shall be on the classroom 
schedule plus two hundred dollars or some 
appropriate amount. 

There is always justification for recognizing 
any group which has a special identity eithe: 
because of training possessed or type of serv- 
ice performed and which includes a reasonable 
number of persons. 


The Single Salary Schedule 


A considerable number of cities have 
adopted single salary schedules in recent 
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years! By a single salary schedule is meant 
a schedule which pays the same salary to 
teachers with equal training and experience 
regardless of whether they teach in elemen- 
tary, junior or senior high school. Such a 
schedule introduces one new basis for classify- 
ing teachers—the amount of training pos- 
sessed. It does away with classifying teachers 
for the scheduling of salaries on the basis of 
the grade or school in which they teach. 
Those who wish to give further study to the 
single salary schedule principle will find a 
selected bibliography on this subject in this 
bulletin. 

The single salary schedule has been advo- 
cated as a measure that will make it eco- 
nomically practical for elementary school 
teachers to secure adequate training. ‘Too 
often in the past only the high school schedule 
paid salaries justifying sound training for 
teaching. Such a situation is unfortunate. 

Some have contended that the single salary 
schedule has a leveling effect on teachers’ 
salaries—the result being a reduction for 
high school teachers. In studying this 
question 52 cities were selected, 26 with 
single and 26 with regular salary schedules. 
These cities were matched as to population 
and geographic location. ‘The distributions 
of salaries paid elementary and high school 
teachers in each group of 26 cities were com- 
pared. There was found to be no significant 
difference between the medians paid elemen- 
tary and high school teachers in the two 
groups of cities. ‘There was approximately 
the same difference between elementary and 
high school medians in cities with single 
schedules as in those with the older type of 
schedule. Whether such a situation would 
continue after the full effect of adopting 
single salary schedules has been felt cannot be 
predicted. 


Definitions of the Classes Recognized in 
the Salary Schedule 


When the basic groups recognized in the 
schedule have been named then they should 
be carefully described as to training and other 
qualifications. The fact that this important 





step has often been neglected in drafting 
salary schedules has lead to much hazy think- 
ing.” 

School systems have been the victims of a 
vicious circle: First, they fix a schedule too 
low to attract the type of teachers needed to 
render effective service; second, they criticise 
the inferior teachers which the schedule at- 
tracts, because they do not produce better 
educational results; third, they decide that the 
schedule in effect pays the teachers it attracts 
“all they are worth”; fourth, they refuse to 
lift their schedule to a level which will at- 
tract teachers who can render the type of 
teaching service desired; and fifth, they begin 
the second lap of the vicious circle by con- 
tinuing the old schedule in effect. 

The law of supply and demand determines 
that in the long run one gets about what he 
pays for. If a person or a community in pur- 
chasing commodities or human services insists 
on a low price his purchase will generally be 
of comparable quality. The wise purchaser 
fixes his offer at an amount which will obtain 
goods or services of the quality he desires 
insofar as his means allow. The same policy 
is a wise one for a community when purchas- 
ing teaching service. It should fix its salary 
schedule in terms of the quality of teacher 
desired. 

The statement is sometimes made in local 
school systems that: “The teachers are paid 
all they are worth.” ‘The statement is merely 
a recognition of the economic law that the 
price paid regulates the quality of the pur- 
chase. It is equally true that: “What teach- 
ers are paid largely determines their worth.” 
Here is the basis for the contention that each 
group recognized in a salary schedule should 
be clearly described as to its qualifications and 
characteristics. Unless one knows what he 
wants he is in a poor position to state the 
price he is willing to pay for it. 

In fixing the salary schedule for each group 
of teachers, a community should definitely 
state the qualifications and specifications the 
group is to possess. ‘The method of defining 
a particular group may be illustrated using 
elementary school teachers as an example. 


1 For a partial list of cities with single salary schedules see: Resvarch Bulletin, Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 2, January 


dM 
an —_ 1925, pages 59 and 60 


he specifications of the various classes in the Federal Service given in Class Specifications for Positions in the 
Departmental Service, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1924, will be suggestive to those dealing with this 
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The qualification of this group should be 
defined under such heads as: 

1. Training. Some communities still ac- 
cept the idea that anybody can teach young 
children and are willing to accept any teacher 
able to qualify for the lowest grade teaching 
certificate. Others recognize the well demon- 
strated fact that sound, professional training 
for teaching enhances a person’s teaching ef- 
fectiveness no matter how great his natural 
aptitude for this work may be. Such com- 
munities accept no teachers with less than two 
years of work in a teacher training institu- 
tion above high school graduation. Some 
states and cities have raised this minimum to 
three years, and many cities now select their 
elementary school teachers from those with 
four years of specific training for teaching. 

2. Native ability and personality. These 
qualities are difficult to measure. Yet the 
possession of ability, average or above, and of 
a well-founded personality are generally 
agreed upon as prime essentials in the make- 
up of a first rate teacher. Teachers with these 
qualities are always in great demand. The 
city with a low salary schedule recruits and 
holds few of them. They migrate to cities 
offering an economic return which more nearly 
approaches their worth. 

Each community should face these facts. 
It should definitely specify whether its ele- 
mentary classroom teachers are to possess be- 
low average, average, or more than average 
ability and personality. The personal inter- 
view by one or more experienced school ad- 
ministrators, and a standard intelligence test 
have been used effectively as means of judg- 
ing personality and ability of teacher appli- 
cants. 

3. Teaching Experience. The value of ex- 
perience to a teacher is universally recognized. 
It is generally accepted that teachers seldom 
reach high efficiency in the classroom until 
they have taught for a period of between four 
and seven years. Hence teachers of success- 
ful experience are in great demand as com- 
pared with beginners. Does a community 
wish its classrooms to be the proving grounds 
for inexperienced teachers who move to other 
school systems as soon as they have demon- 
strated their worth, or does it wish to be in a 


position to attract and hold its fair share o{ 
teachers with maturity and experience? Ever, 
community should accept a fair percent of in 
experienced teachers each year so as to bea: 
its share of the burden of giving experience 
to new recruits to replace those retired by o|: 
age and other causes. ‘The acceptance of this 
responsibility, however, should be clearly dit 
ferentiated from the policy of regularly re 
cruiting a majority of the teaching staff from 
the ranks of beginners, who move on as soon 
as they have served their apprenticeships. 

Residence and family responsibilities. \y 
some communities it is the policy to emp|o) 
“home girls” only, who usually live with 
their families. This policy is sometimes in 
sisted upon by politically ambitious men to 
whom the employing of teachers is a matter 
of offering favorites the opportunity to feed 
at the public crib, rather than of seeking 
teachers best qualified to instruct children. 
When the policy of employing “home girls’ 
is carried to the extreme, as it is in many 
communities, inbreeding and stagnation is the 
inevitable result. No community can live to 
itself, least of all in its schools. The school 
system is indeed unfortunate whose teachers 
are never exposed to the vivifying influence 
which comes from employing outside teachers 
with fresh community and educational view- 
points to fill a fair percentage of the vacancies 
occurring each year. ‘This does not mean that 
“home girls” should be barred. It merel) 
means that the schedule should not be so low 
that only “home girls” can afford to teach. 
When this is the case, teaching is a parasitic 
occupation, the members of which receive part 
of their support from their occupation and the 
rest from their parents. A salary schedule 
should be such that a school board can ex- 
pect to attract a fair percentage of teachers 
who maintain their own homes. 

Bound up with this issue is the question 
of dependents. Many cities assume that none 
of their teachers are to have dependents. ‘The 
recent New York investigation showed that 
more than two out of every three women, 
elementary school teachers, have one or more 
dependents, while more than one out of ever) 
three have two or more dependents. ‘Tlic 
Minneapolis study showed that women teac!i- 


1See Table XII, p. 238 of: James R. McGaughy. Teachers’ Salaries In New York City. Final Report of Cit 
eachers’ Salaries. 
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ers of that city average 1.58 dependents.’ 
Unless, therefore, a community wishes to re- 
strict its field for the recruiting of elementary 
teachers to those who either do not have de- 
pendents or who have dodged their respon- 
sibilities in this regard, it will fix a salary 
schedule for a person with some responsibility 
tor dependents. 

This does not mean that schedules should 
pay varying amounts to individual teachers 
who are alike except as to the number of de- 
pendents. Such a plan is believed to be im- 
practical. Even if one could solve the diffi- 
culty of finding some practical means of de- 
termining the number of dependents, it would 
have the opposite than the hoped for effect in 
times of financial stress. Even in normal 
periods school boards would tend to favor 
the unencumbered teacher, while teachers with 
dependents would find it more difficult to ob- 
tain or retain positions. What should be done 
is to recognize that elementary school teachers 
do as a class have some responsibility for sup- 
porting dependents and to fix a salary schedule 
in the light of this fact.? 

Attitude toward work. Some communities 
set up specifications which recruit teachers of 
this description: Untrained, immature, young 
people who look upon teaching as a con- 
venient means of earning spending money for 
a year or two until preparation can be com- 





pleted either for marriage or some permanent 
occupation which stands on its own feet. 
Teaching in such communities comes to be 
looked upon as a seasonable job; during the 
off season the teacher either “lives off” his 
parents or gets a summer job of some kind. 
There is no particular advantage in increasing 
his teaching efficiency beyond the meager mini- 
mum that is essential to qualify for a job for 
two or three seasons. 

Other communities set up specifications call- 
.ag for teachers of a different type: Profes- 
sionally minded people who look upon teach- 
ing as requiring years of careful training 
before skill is attained and as offering a future 
which justifies its being regarded as a_per- 
manent life interest. “Teaching in such com- 
munities is a full time job which gives sufh- 
cient return so that vacation time can be used 
for summer school attendance, travel, recrea- 
tion, or other activities directly contributing 
to increased teaching efficiency. 

One may contrast the specifications set up 
for elementary school classroom teachers as is 
illustrated below. 

Specifications for other groups. 
ceding paragraphs deal with the specifications 
for elementary school teachers. A community 
should similarly set down in definite form, 
under the heads listed and others when it seems 
desirable, the qualifications which it expects 


The pre- 


1See Table 1, p. 10 of: Meeker, Royal. A Study of Costs and Standards of Living of Minneapolis Teachers in 
Relation to Their Salaries. Central Committee of Teachers Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 1926. 
2 The procedure of the New York study will be of interest to those studying this problem. See: McGaughy, J. R 


Teachers’ Salaries in New York City. 


ILLUSTRATING THE POSSIBLE RANGE IN SPECIFICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 











High school graduation, and from two to four years 


work in a first-rate teacher training institution. 
“Training in service’ continued throughout teach- 











Average and above, including a considerable per- 
centage of people with first-rate ability. Dy- 
namic personalities—which inspire confidence and 
suggest emulation to adults and children. 





Teachers of experience, who have clearly demon- 
strated that they are successful teachers, and a 
small percentage of the most promising beginning 





A wise mixture of “home girls’ and experienced 
teachers from other communities, possessing a 
broad educational outlook capable of supporting 
themselves and of meeting, without undue sacri- 
fice, responsibility for such support of dependents 
as may fall upon them. - 























A full-time, permanent occupation, calling for ex- 
rofessional preparation and offering an 
avenue for a satisfying career. 





i ———__— 
| Qualification City No. I 
Training Elementary School graduation, and an intensive 
coaching course of a few weeks preceding an exam- 
ination for the lowest grade teaching certificate. 
ing career. 
Native Average and below in general ability. Weak and 
ability colorless personalities who cannot long hold the 
ped respect of any group—either adults or children. 
ty - = 
Teaching The least promising beginners with no teaching ex- 
experience perience along with a sprinkling of those whose 
teaching experience has been mainly ‘‘Unsuccess- 
ful.” teachers. 
Residence | Immature “‘home girls” only, with the narrow educa- 
and family tional outlook resulting from residence in but one 
— community, partly supported by their parents, 
es with no responsibility for the support of depend- 
ents. 
Attitude A transient, seasonal occupation, requiring little 
toward skill and offering no future, to be escaped from at tended 
teaching the first opportunity. 
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each group recognized in the schedule to pos- 
sess. When a community has defined for each 
group of teachers, principals and other em- 
ployees provided for in the schedule what it 
expects in the way of training, native ability 
and personality, teaching experience, residence 
and family responsibilities, attitude toward 
work, and such other specifications which it 
cares to include, then it is in a position to 
begin fixing minima, maxima, and the other 
features of its schedule. 


Bases for Fixing the Rates of Salary 
Schedules 


In determining the minima, maxima, amount 
and number of salary increments for a par- 
ticular group, various criteria may be accepted 
as a guide. 

The Criterion of common practice. Ac- 
ceptance of this criterion would result in fix- 
ing the minima, maxima and other rates of a 
schedule to agree with the averages or medians 
generally paid in communities of comparable 
population. This criterion has the advantage 
that it brings mass judgment to bear upon 
the problem. It is definite and easily under- 
stood. It undoubtedly should be given some 
weight, but it would be a mistake to give it 
too much weight, for a number of reasons. 

First, there is no guarantee that mass judg- 
ment is the wisest judgment. Progress is 
made by trying something different from ordi- 
nary practice. Too strict conformity to the 
average results in the judgment of mediocrity 
and in stagnation. 

Second, communities comparable in size are 
often not comparable as to other characteris- 
tics. A small community located near a large 
city will have to compete with the large city 
rather than with cities of its size for its teach- 
ers. Cities similar in population vary as to 
specifications set up for teachers of any par- 
ticular class. Standards of living differ in 

communities otherwise comparable. 

Table 10 gives the minimum or beginning 
-salaries now being paid teachers in cities over 
100,000 in population. There really is no 
common practice as to the minimum salary for 

elementary teachers in large cities. Column 3 
lists five cities with minima of between $1500 
and $1599 for elementary school teachers 


? Table 10 and similar tables 
~salaries paid will be found in the Research Bulletin, M 


while three pay less than $1000 minima. 


‘I 


median minimum falls in the $1200 to $1- 


group, but considerably less than half 


ot t 


58 cities listed report minima for elementar 


school teachers in this group. 
mon practice? Which cities approach 


$1400 or the fifteen paying minima 
$1100. 
Tables such as number 10 should 
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allowed to exercise too much influence in {ix 


ing salary schedules. 
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When they give data 


assembled from cities comparable on points 


having an important bearing upon the rates 


which should be fixed in a schedule, they de 
serve careful study, but frequently it wil! be 
desirable to give more weight to other factors. 

Practice can also be accepted as one guide 
in determining the differentials between \. 


rious classes of school workers. 
quently a difficult problem and when 
handled results in lowered morale. 
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TABLE 10.—MINIMUM SALARIES PAID 
TEACHERS IN CITIES OVER 100,000 
IN POPULATION IN 1926-1927 
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other columns of this ta 
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Read table as follows: 5 cities over 100,000 in 
ype reported a minimum salary of between 
1,500 and $1,599 for kindergarten teachers, 5 cities 
reported a minimum of between $1,400 and $1,499, 
etc. The median for kindergarten teachers reported 
by 53 cities of this size is ai. 233. Similarly read the 


ae medians given int ne table are figured accord- 
to the method described in footnote 1 on page 
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Tables such as 11 are useful in deciding 
upon the differences in the schedules of various 
groups of teachers. ‘This table is based upon 
the medians given in Tables 5 and following. 
It gives the ratios between the medians paid 
different groups in various population classes. 
The salary of elementary school teachers, the 
largest group, is taken as a reference point 
and is given the value 100. 

Column 4 of Table 11 indicates that in 
cities of 10,000 to 30,000 in population, junior 
high school teachers generally receive 114 
dollars and senior high school teachers 131 
dollars for every 100 dollars received by ele- 
mentary teachers; that is, in cities of this 
population the median salaries of junior and 
senior high school teachers are 14 and 31 per- 
cent higher, respectively, than the median 
salary of elementary school teachers. Column 
7 of Table 11 indicates that salaries paid the 
groups listed below are higher than those paid 
elementary teachers to the percents indicated: 


Junior high school teachers................ 13% 
Senior high school teachers............... 31% 
Teaching elementary school principals..... 30% 
Supervising elementary school principals... 82% 
Junior high school principals.............. 88% 
Senior high school principals.............. 140% 


The advantage of data such as those in 
Table 11 is their objectivity. They probably 
offer a better basis for scheduling than the 
more or less biased opinions of members of 
the teaching groups concerned. 

The danger of Table 11 is that it will re- 
sult in a blind following of common practice 


in situations where deviation is desirable. 
Special situations in some communities might 
make it desirable to establish a schedule which 
translated into index figures would radically 
differ from Table 11 as to the ratio of the 
salaries paid groups of teachers. 
There is also the danger that the data of 
Table 11, if accepted with too little discrim- 
ination, will lead to stagnation. School efh- 
ciency would be increased in some communi- 
ties by raising the qualifications of classroom 
teachers. In other places, school efficiency 
would be increased by bidding for a higher 
type of leadership to fill the principalships. 
In the first instance, it would be desirable 
to make the salaries of classroom teachers rela- 
tively higher than those suggested in the table. 
In the second case, it would be desirable to 
make the salaries of principals relatively higher. 
Present common practice may not represent 
ideal practice. Wise policy may dictate the 
desirability of differentials radically different 
from those of Table 11. 

Table 12 reveals the differences in the 
salaries of various classes of teachers in cities 
of different populations. For every $100 re- 
ceived by elementary teachers in cities 2500 
to 5000 in population, $109 is received by 
elementary teachers in cities 5000 to 10,000; 
that is, salaries of elementary teachers are nine 
percent higher in the larger than the smaller 
cities. 

One should be cautious about applying fig- 
ures such as those of Table 12. ‘The last 
column of this table indicates that salaries 


various 


TABLE 11—RATIO OF MEDIAN SALARIES OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES IN CITIES OF COMPARABLE POPULATION 















































Cities with population of 
eT Se mY Sat LE ped 
Teaching grou all groups 
- 2,500 to 5,000 to 10,000 to | 30,000 to Over 
5,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 100,000 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 
Elementary teachers. . 100 100 100 100 100 100 
junior high school teachers 114 112 114 115 112 113 
igh school teachers 131 130 131 132 129 131 
Teaching elementary principals.................. 126 118 125 147 134 130 
Supervising elementary principals................ 197 174 163 193 182 182 
junior high school DER Gauss (aoenss vaees 151 161 189 229 211 188 
I ac cdicctcsncorecesscves 198 220 248 284 250 240 
Read table thus: In cities 2,500 to 5,000 in population the median yearly salary of elementary teachers is $1,176 (see 
Table $). If this is given the value 100, then the median salary of junior high school teachers, which is $1,346 (see 
Table 5), has a value of 114, or is 14 percent higher than that of elementary teachers, and the median salary of senior high 
school teachers, which is $1,550, has the value 131, or is 31 percent above the elementary median. Similarly read figures 
for — groups, The ratios or index numbers of this table are based on the medians given in Table 5 
and fi 
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paid in cities of the populations listed below 
are higher than those paid in cities of 2500 to 
5000 in population, to the percents indicated: 


Bee Gr MRR ci ccuosdecase 8% 
Pe OF Fc when ee eewes 23% 
se eee rere 54% 
100,000 and over.............. 85% 


Table 12 indicates common practice as to 
salary differentials on the basis of population. 
In this case common practice is probably poor 
practice. Do children in small and large 
cities receive equal opportunity when the 
salaries available to employ teachers are twice 
as high in large as in small cities? Can we 
expect elementary school teachers of similar 
ability in large and small cities when the 
median salary in one case is $1176 and in the 
other $2008 ? 

Some have defended wide differences in 
salaries paid in cities of varying populations, 
on the basis of differences in cost of living. 
Although few data are available to support or 
disprove the statement, it is probably true that 
living costs increase with size of city. Other 
tactors, however, which weigh heavily with 
teachers work in the opposite direction. ‘The 
opportunities for cultural growth and profes- 
sional advancement are generally greater in 
large than in small cities. Most teachers 
would prefer to teach in large than in small 
cities even if the salaries paid were equivalent. 

Children in small communities generally 
are offered school opportunities inferior to 
those in large cities—at least insofar as the 
type of teacher employed is concerned. ‘This 


York, 1926. 223 p. 


fact is an inevitable outcome of the situation re 
vealed in Table 12. 
tion from an article in the magazine of \Va!! 


Street indicates the public’s recognition of the 


situation: 


One disadvantage of living in a small town | 
will confess: the schools are usually only fair, The 
principal trouble is the continual changing o{ 
teachers. The town can only afford small salaries. 
so that the good teachers come to us young, and 
after wearing off their rough edges on us, pass on 
to better positions elsewhere. Magazine of Wall 
Street, July 30, 1927, Vol. 40, No. 7, page 610. 


Even if one accepts as desirable the policy 
of paying smaller salaries in smaller cities 
he should not accept Table 12 too blindly. 
There are small cities located close to large 
ones which must pay salaries at least equal 
to those in the larger cities if they are to hold 
their teachers. The cost of living in suc! 
small cities is often as high as in the large 
one near at hand. In such special instances 
it would be folly to accept ‘Table 12 as a guide 
to salary scheduling. 

The criterion of the economic demand on 
teachers. The acceptance of this criterion 
means that the cost of living of a group wil! 
exercise considerable influence in determining 
the rates of the salary schedule for that group. 

What is meant by cost of living? ‘The 
term is frequently hazily defined. Those who 
wish to make use of the cost of living as a 
criterion in drafting salary schedules should 
consult some of the available publications deal- 
ing with the subject.* 


1See for example: The Cost of Living in the United States, 1914-1926. National Industrial Conference Board, New 


TABLE 12.—RATIO OF MEDIAN SALARIES OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES IN CITIES IN DIFFERENT POPULATION CLASSES 












































men- Junior High eaching pervising Junior Average 

Population groups | le ae, school a. pe ten oa, ae. ~ 
teachers | scachere | teachers | principals | principals |. thcipais | Principals | °3'}2 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 
2,500 to 5,000....... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
5,000 to 10,000...... 109 107 108 102 96 116 121 108 
10,000 to 30,000...... 117 117 117 116 97 147 147 123 
30,000 to 100,000... .. 133 134 133 155 130 201 190 154 
| 100,000 and over... . . 171 165 167 182 157 238 215 185 
| 

Read table thus: The mage an | salary of elementary school teachers in cities 2,500 to 5,000 in population is $1,176 

(see Table 5). If this salary is given the value 100, then the median salary of elementary teachers in cities 5,000 to 10,000 

in popatiee. which is $1,281 (see Table 5), has the value of 109, or is 9 percent higher than that of elementary teachers 

in ci 2,500 to 5,000 in population. ly interpret other figures of column 2, and similarly compare salaries of other 


tios or index numbers of this table are based on the medians of Table 5 
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By cost of living is not meant the amount 
necessary to bare existence. It is the amount 
necessary to meet a specified and acceptable 
standard of living for a particular group. 
Between 1917 and 1920 thousands of teach- 
ers left the teaching profession for other lines 
of work. They did not change their occupa- 
tions because it was actually impossible to exist 
on the depreciated purchasing power of their 
salaries. Rather, they left teaching because 
Wall their salaries would no longer buy the things 
0. essential to the standard of living demanded. 
Other occupations did, so they left teaching. 
After 1920, society corrected the situation. 
Salaries were increased and the dollar ap- 
preciated somewhat in purchasing power. 
Teachers could again purchase those things 
essential to an acceptable standard of living. 
The classrooms were soon filled by former 
teachers and new recruits. 
To have definiteness, the term cost of living 
should be related to a homogeneous group. 
As has been pointed out: 
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| estimates of the actual cost of living are 
likely to be the most exact which are related to a 
specified standard of living, for a given group . 

in a definite locality in a specified period of ime. 
Those are most misleading which generalize about 
heterogeneous groups in a wide area, or which 
assume that standards or costs prevailing at one 
time and place are equally applicable at another 
time and place. There is no such thing as the cost 
of living or the minimum cost of living for any 
but the most homogeneous groups, in a _ limited 
area, within a specified period. } 
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Speaking exactly, there is no such thing as 
the cost of living, that is, an acceptable stand- 
ard of living for teachers in general. ‘The 
term has definite significance only for a group 
possessing common characteristics. 
No definite meaning could be attached to a 
figure giving the cost of living for a group 
including individuals in such diverse situa- 
tions as the young, single woman just grad- 
uated from a two-year normal school and 
living at home, and the mature man, holding 
a master’s degree from a standard college, with 
a wife and two minor children. The first 
step in determining cost of living, therefore, is 
the selection of a group the individuals of 





pages 26 a! 


5 See the studies cited in the succeeding paragraphs. 





2 See page 47 of Teachers Salaries in New York City. 





which are sufficiently comparable so that the 
final result will have some meaning. 

After the group has been defined, different 
procedures may be used in arriving at an esti- 
mate of the cost of living. Facts 
collected as to actual amount being spent by 
representative members of the group for all 
items entering into their living costs. ‘The 
cost of living may be derived directly from 
these figures, or they may be reviewed by ex- 


may be 


perts and certain items revised either upward 
or downward as the science of budgeting may 
suggest. 

The cost of living has been used as one 
point of reference in a number of salary investi- 
gations. ‘The recent New York study 
mated the cost of living of teachers in that 
city by collecting facts from 11,000 teachers 


esti- 


as to the annual expenditure for the two items, 
food and rent.2 These important items were 
accepted as reliable indices of the total cost 
of living. Studies have revealed that the 
typical teacher spends between 40 and 50 per- 
cent of income for food and rent. The New 
York study, since rents are relatively high in 
that city, accepted 55 percent as the proportion 
of total expenditures of teachers credited to 
food and rent. Fifty percent or less would be 
a more defensible figure in many communities. 
The figure doubtless varies with different 
groups. ‘The proportion expended for food 
and shelter decreases as the salary increases.* 

The Minneapolis study estimated the prin- 
cipal items of the budget of various groups of 
teachers using this method: 


The facts upon which the suggested budgets for 
teachers have been based were obtained in part 
from the schedules returned by teachers, in 
from the quantity budgets already worked out, 
especially the budgets established by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the budget 
for a professional or business woman published 
by the Ladies Home Journal. ‘This wealth of in- 
formation based upon the study of a large number 
of individual and family budgets, was discussed 
at length with teachers, social workers and others 
in Minneapolis and the kinds, qualities and 
amounts of commodities and services indispensable 
or desirable for teachers finally agreed upon. 
Prices of articles were obtained from the shops of 


1 Cost a Living in the United States, 1914-1926. National Industrial Conference Board, New York City, 1926, 


*See Table 2D, page 26, Income in the United States, Vol. II, National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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Minneapolis by personal interview and in case of 
standard articles, by telephone. * 


The Cincinnati study collected data on 
living costs for all important items for several 
groups of teachers as a basis for the total living 
costs of these groups and the percentage dis- 
tribution of the various items of their budgets.? 

In Chicago a citizens’ committee obtained 
a number of intelligent estimates of a living 
wage for a professional man in Chicago. 
Four experts in economics also prepared 
budgets. Guided by these figures the com- 
mittee submitted estimates of a living wage 
for a professional worker in that city. These 
results are given in Table 13.° 

The criterion of wages paid unskilled labor. 
Moehlman has suggested the wages paid un- 
skilled labor in a community as the base upon 
which schedules should be built. He argues 
that wages of unskilled labor come nearest 
to approximating the cost of existence and are 
therefore most sensitive to fluctuations in price 
levels. Some evidence is offered that in recent 
decades wages of labor and teachers’ salaries 
have shown similar fluctuations. 

It is suggested that teachers of two years’ 
professional preparation should egin at 
salaries 1.5 times, and proceed by annual incre- 
ments to a rate of 2.2 times, that of unskilled 
labor. ‘Teachers with four years’ professional 


Salaries, p. 23. 


preparation, the equivalent of college grid. 
uates, would begin at a salary 1.75 tines 
and proceed to a maximum 3.0 times that o{ 
unskilled labor. Upon this basic schedule {.,, 
teachers, resting upon preparation and ey 
perience, certain additional increments are s\\» 
gested. 

Moehlman’s suggestion deserves care‘! 


consideration. In communities where relia}|e 


data for unskilled labor are readily available 
this criterion may prove a valuable one. ‘| he 
relative weights given to unskilled labor and 
teaching service, insofar as they are based upon 
past conditions, might be questioned, un|ess 
one accepts that teaching service has been as 
highly rewarded in the past, when related to 
unskilled labor, as it deserves. This objection, 
however, does not invalidate the method. 
Wages of unskilled labor could be taken a; 
the base and different weights, higher or lowe: 
than those suggested, could be used. 

The criterion of the real wage. The ac- 
ceptance of this criterion involves the ad just- 
ment of salary schedule rates so that they do 
not lose in purchasing power due to fluctua- 
tions in the value of the dollar. 

Table 14 shows that the purchasing powe: 
of the dollar is much less at present than in 
1890. The index of wholesale prices in 
column one indicates that if we assume that 


1 Meeker, Royal. A Study of Costs and Standards of Living of Minneapolis Teachers In Relation to Tie 


2 Report of the C: qa on the Study a Salaries in the Cincinnati Public Schools, 1926, p. 35. 


* Research Bulletin, Vol. 


A Handbook of Major Educational Issues, p. 186. 


* Moehlman, Arthur B. Pubic School Ties Rand McNally and Company, 1927, p. 140ff. 


TABLE 13—YEARLY LIVING WAGE FOR PROFESSIONAL MAN AND FAMILY~— 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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100 cents was necessary in 1913 to purchase 
a given quantity of goods at wholesale, then 
but 80.5 cents purchased the same quantity 
of goods in 1890, while 144 cents are necessary 
in 1927. At present a given amount of 
money buys a smaller quantity of wholesale 
goods than in former decades. It requires 


eCx- 


— 


wh more money now than in former decades to 
“re purchase a given quantity of wholesale goods. 
liable 


A similar loss in the purchasing power of 
the dollar in buying food at retail is indicated 
by column 3 of Table 14. Columns 4 to 6 
give indices of the value of the dollar when 
purchasing the various items in the cost of 
living of typical families. 
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Practically all indices agree that following 
1890 the purchasing power of the dollar, dis- 
regarding minor fluctuations, steadily depreci- 
ated. In 1920 it reached the lowest value in 
history. After 1920 the dollar regained a 
fraction of its purchasing power, but since 
1921 has, except for minor fluctuations, re- 
mained on a level. 

Table 15 indicates that 75.9 cents in 1890, 
100 cents in 1913 and 173.4 in 1927 had the 
same ability to purchase the various items 
which make up the cost of living. ‘The dollar 
on a 1913 base had in 1890 purchasing power 
represented by 132 cents and in 1927 by 57 


cents. Chart XII graphically illustrates the 


TABLE 14.—VARIOUS INDEX NUMBERS OF PURCHASING POWER OF DOLLAR 
AND COST OF LIVING 









































































Indexes of cost of living of: 
Index of Index of — PNA Pee ES EB : 
Year wholesale retail cost 
prices of food U.S. Bureau National In- Paul H. Douglas 
of Labor dustrial Confer- in American 
Statistics ence Board Economic Review 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
eG ae Slik Sd mis aR ew aimed 60 80.5 69.6 75.9 
eS ee ee ee re 80.0 70.6 73.7 
TTT TT CERT E LCE Te 74.8 69.3 74.5 
(re ee 76.6 71.0 73.0 
UPR CE Ee nd ehe be odds 6402 ees 68.7 67.8 70.8 | 
70.0 66.5 70.8 
66.7 64.9 72.3 | 
66.8 65.4 73.0 
69.6 67.1 73.0 
74.9 67.7 Diet.cis aaa aeons 74.5 | 
80.5 68.7 77.4 
79.3 71.5 ea 78.8 
84.4 75.4 | EET 81.0 
85.5 75.0 a 84.7 
85.6 76.0 83.9 
86.2 ee See ey ee re 83.9 
88.6 78.7 86.9 
93.5 82.0 92.0 
90.1 84.3 88.3 
96.9 88.7 88.3 
100.9 eee Bowes or 93.4 
93.0 92.0 bmi ba’ 96.4 
99.1 97.6 : ; tog 97.1 
100.0 100.0 OT Ae Seer a il a aide aha 100.0 
98.1 102.4 103.0 100.0 101.5 
OO ELE TOPOL CTE TT COT 100.8 101.3 105.1 100.5 99.4 
ech ncn s tcce'caeee 6-6 126.8 113.7 118.3 108.7 108.6 
TE 177.2 146.4 142.4 131.3 130.9 
a Ree re 194.3 168.3 174.4 158.6 159.3 
Se PRERe Ka bk bs dn was 04.00 neo ee 206.4 185.9 188.3 171.6 181.6 
0 ee 226.2 203.4 208.5 197.5 208.0 
OS eee eee 146.9 153.3 177.3 164.9 178.6 | 
CCE 6 C660 06s andre meee- 6 148.8 141.6 167.3 156.2 168.4 
McGhee ecneraaecices 153.7 146.2 171.0 162.1 171.5 
SRR eae Ed ood W0d.0 6 dw'cae ees 149.7 145.9 170.7 163.3 171.5 
EME akbecentvep¥esees 158.7 157.4 175.7 169.3 a 
LORRAMEE REDE Ge Saercciccevene 151.0 160.6 175.2 167.9 } 
ESUEUEEBR ache se esessdncnser 143.7 158.5 173.4 on pshacseenelytacbixrseess .| 
Sources of data: Figures of columns 2, 3 and 4 from Monthly Labor Review, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau | 
of Labor ~ February, 1927, pages 167, 125, and 168, respectively. Those of column 5 are from Cost of Living 
in the United States, 1914-1926, Supplement for 1926, National Industrial Conference Board, page 33. Those of col- 
umn 6 are from “‘The Movement of Real Wages and Its Economic Significance,"’ Paul H. Douglas in the American Eco- | 
nomic Review, March, 1926, pages 22-23. | 
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effect of the depreciation of the dollar. It 
shows the amount required in various years 
to purchase what $1.00 bought in 1890. 

Table 16 shows the influence of the change 
in the purchasing power of the dollar on 
various 1900 salaries. If a person received 
a salary of $2000 in 1900 and continued to 
receive this salary until 1927, the purchasing 
power of his salary would be but $893 in 
1927. Due to the fact that his salary had not 
been adjusted to offset the loss in value of the 
dollar, he would have received over this period 
of years $17,139 less than if this adjustment 
had been made annually. This sum will pur- 
chase for a person at age 60 an annuity guar- 
anteeing an income for life of $1500 a year. 

Table 17 is similar to 16 except that 1913 
is the base. A salary of $5000 in 1913 de- 
preciated to a purchasing power of $2884 by 
1927. A person on this salary throughout 
the 15-year span from 1913 to 1927 received 
$24,485 less than he would have, had his 
salary been adjusted to meet the depreciation 
of the dollar. 

Tables 18 and 19 show the increases in 
various salaries of 1900 and 1913 necessary 
to offset the depreciation of the dollar. A 
salary of $1500 in 1900 had the same purchas- 
ing power as $3360 has today. Table 19 
shows that a salary of $1000 in 1913 would 
buy as much as $1734 buys in 1927. Suppose 
that a man was receiving $1600 a year in 1913. 
If his salary continued at this figure for 15 
years until 1927 he would have received a 
total of $15,000. During these years this 
man would have received $8506 less than if 
his salary had annually been adjusted to pre- 
serve its 1913 purchasing power. Unless he 
received $15,000 plus $8506, or a total of 
$23,506 during ‘this 15-year period, he was 
worse off than he would have been had there 
been no depreciation of the dollar, and had 
he received but $15,000 during this period. 

The data presented show the fundamental 
importance of salary adjustments to meet de- 
preciations in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. As one basis for determining the rates 
of its salary schedule, a community may well 
study the trend of the teachers “real wage,” 
that is, the purchasing power of the teacher’s 
salary. By so doing it may discover whether 
the rates fixed have less or greater ability to 
attract the type of teachers they desire. 





One should use this criterion with discrim 
ination in determining present-day salary 
schedules. To give present-day salaries the 
same purchasing power as they had in 19()(). 
for example, assumes that an ideal schedu|> 
existed at that time. The schedule of salaries 
existing in a particular city may have been 
far from ideal at that time. 

In comparing the purchasing power of 4 
1927 schedule with that of a former schedu\; 
one tends to accept conditions existing in the 
past which may have been far from ideal, 
For example, if one were to select 1920 as his 
base year, he would be dealing with a yea; 
when teachers were leaving the profession }, 
the thousands because salaries were too low 


TABLE 15.—INDEXES OF COST OF LIV. 
ING AND PURCHASING POWER OF 
DOLLAR 




















Index of Purchasing 
Year cost of Power of 
living dollar 
| a 
SS Ee ee | 75.9 $1.32 
EE 3 Sahay btn aa eae ee 6 | 73.7 1.36 
Ee eae Oe 74.5 1.34 
et tam Re iene, © 0 0 73.0 1.37 
OE aes eee 70.8 1.41 
Cet oie 6 bunk oe awe nee 70.8 1.41 
0 EE eee 72.8 1.38 
RS is oo 51g 6508 we 73.0 1.37 
EE a a ee ee 73.0 1.37 
EN Mae iin a diddcay tle a vee ace 74.5 1.34 
a Wik beach oid a6 aa e 77.4 1.29 
ee aia n'a D6. 0 Oe Boe 78.8 1.27 
0 Ee eee 81.0 B.29 
RES net ee 84.7 1.18 
ie 5 ink io Kae eek oe 83.9 1.19 
j ao dseecekee ee exe be 4 83.9 1.19 
DAT tx\wkea Wedd aee ns obo 86.9 1.15 
Se ee ee 92.0 1.09 
Sts oid ak eaiate bees s «'s 88.3 1.13 
ET iihis Gnas alee #64 0% b:dc0s 88.3 1.13 
EE ota tes ae 93.4 1.07 
ala a wsa.d ony eee, ad 0 © 96.4 1.04 
RT aiet Sanka. 6 nse ne ria so 97.1 1.03 
EE tiie Aglaia 64.0 hk wine 100.0 1.00 
Gyan diwes ar cee e ees « 103.0 .97 
ho ho d.< beso nthe 24's s 105.1 .95 
Ee Ere aie er eae 118.3 .85 
ES eee 142.4 .70 
Git ink bk ca bpd Boe ae 174.4 $7 
SE cited aie aah ea oe a1 188.3 .53 
SD ox os che debe C26 Caos 208.5 .48 
ES o<:c'6narebuen wad Ue tad 177.3 .56 
Ds <aecdeenanehe ees s«< 167.3 .60 
Ss such eshats Shank ae 171.0 .58 
Es h-0d dba ee a Re nos 0s 6 170.7 .59 
EE 5b 60-caleds ae eda heen « 175.7 .57 
ERR A Sea eee 175.2 .57 
SS Pie eae 173.4 .57 
Read table thus: The index of the cost of living, 
with 1913 as the ieg indicates it required 75.9 
cents in 1890 and 173.4 cents in 1927 to purchase 
what 100 cents bought in 1913. The purchasing 
power of the . with 1913 as the base year, was 
100 cents in 1913, 132 cents in 1890 and $7 < cents in 
1927. Similarly tead res for other years. 
The figures of columns 2 and 3 are reciprocals. 
Sources of data: The figures of column 2 from 
1913 to 1927 are those of column 4, page 169, 
Table 14. Those from 1890 to 1913 are those of 
column 6 of the same table. The figures of col- 
umn 3 are based on those of column 2. 
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in purchasing power to allow them to main- 
tain an acceptable standard of living. 
The salaries paid teachers in the past have 


generally been inadequate. ‘Teaching service 
has struggled up from the time when it was 
4 transient occupation of incompetents, through 
the period when it was an opportunity for 
the daughter of the district school trustee to 
earn pin money for a few months during the 
winter or for his son to pick up a few dollars 
to finance a period of study for some “per- 
manent” life work, to the place where, at 
least in some communities, 
its own feet and commanding a return some- 


it is standing on 





what in accord with its significance to the 
nation. 
The fixing of schedules at rates which 


merely guarantee teachers salaries the same 


purchasing power they possessed in the past, 
would be to place a stamp of approval on con 
The 


of the nation’s public school teachers in 1913, 


ditions untenable today. average salary 
even when those received by principals, super 
and other administrative officers 
was but $512. Half those en- 


gaged in public school work received less than 


intendents, 
are included, 


this sum during this year. 
The purchasing power of prewar salaries 


CHART XII 





TO PURCHASE WHAT 


1890 
1895 
1900 
L905 
1910 
1915 
1920 


1925 





1926 Fo OS] 


AMOUNT REQUIRED IN VARIOUS YEARS 
$1.00 BOUGHT IN 1890 


a 
__ eee ae 
eS =e «43a 


ch Duwisiot, 
SAebcs: adoatioh ASSh, 





in 1890, etc 





, 


Read, chad thus:#2.31 purchased, the same amount in 1926 aéfLooboug'ht 
Sources of data: Chart based on index numbers of U.S Department of Labor: 
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‘) most communities constitutes an inadequate 
basis for fixing present salaries. Few com- 
munities can afford to place their salaries today 
ipon as low a basis as existed before the war. 
Most communities should have granted in- 
creases in recent decades not only to preserve, 
hut also to enhance the purchasing power of 
the teacher’s income. ‘This brings us to the 
next point. 

The criterion of the standard of living. 
The use of this criterion implies that the 
rates of a salary schedule should be adjusted 
as changes in the standard of living take place. 
The standard of living in the United States 
has tended to increase throughout our history. 
In recent years this increase has been rapid. 
As Herbert Hoover states in his last report: 


“ .  , the country was able to maintain the 
highest standard of living in its history, a standard 
far above that in most other countries of the world 
at this or any other time.”—Report of Secretary 
of Commerce, Year ended June 30, 1926, Wash- 
ington, D. C., page 42. 


This statement is supported by various 
wage indexes. Carl Snyder’s recent composite 
index of wages may be cited. This index 
is arrived at by weighting and combining in 
a single index figures as to income received 
in years since 1913 by a number of economic 
groups. The salaries and incomes of these 
groups were used and weighted as indicated: 


Groups Weight 
Agricultural wages .........:... 5 
Eo wbevccccccceces 5 
TORE GRIND onc sce sccees 5 
PUI, bs vinidennscccecres 40 
BOM NUD. oie ccc csdicweeee 15 
CR vivo ivcknsccvcves 15 
Unskilled labor wages........... 10 


The resulting composite index of wages in 
the United States is given in the first two 
columns of Table 20. 

Wages throughout the nation between 
1913 and 1926 increased at a rate more rapid 
than the cost of living. While the wage index 
rose from 100 to 219, or 119 percent, the 
cost of living index rose from 100 to 175, or 
75 percent. The index of the real wage, that 





* Snyder, Carl. “An addition to the New Composite 
Index of Wages in the United States.” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, June, 1927, page 229. 
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Accumulated loss for 14 


$48 969 


$44,072 


Ss 


) 


$39.1 


$34,278 


$29, 381 


$17,139 | $19,587 | $22,036 | $24,485 


$14,690 


41 


12,2 


346 $9.79 


/ 


7 $ 


$4,89 


$2,448 


years. 





1914, $476 in 1915, etc. 


1 $2,448 between 1913 and 1927, due to the depreciation in the value 


lations of columns 3 to 17 are 


A salary of $500 in terms of 1913 dollars had a purchasing power of $500 in 1913, $485 in 
$500 depreciated in purchasing power to $485 in 1914. 


purchasing power of a salary of $500 was reducec 


umulated 


at 


} 
ne 
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jumns 


Similarly read other « 


Read table thus: 


yllar 


of the di 





ywer as $1.03 in 1914, hence 
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based upon index numbers of column 
The index numbers of column 2 are from T: 


Sources of data: Calc 


ble 14, page 169. 
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sh indicate that it took $1.03 in 1914 to purchase what $1.00 bought in 1913, etc. 
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is, what the wages would purchase, rose from 
100 to 125. This indicates that wages re 


ceived in 1926 purchased 25 percent more in 
1926 than the wages received in 1913. Ac 
cording to these figures any group whose 
typical wage did not increase 119 percent be 
tween 1913 and 1926 was in a position rela 
tively lower on the economic scale in 1926 
than in 1913, 

Table 21 gives the average salaries or wages 
of a number of groups between 1913 and 1926. 
The actual amounts received are given in 
columns 2 to 7, and the purchasing power of 
the amounts received after corrections for 
change in cost of living is given in columns 
8 to 13. 

Table 22, by converting the figures of Table 
21 into index numbers, makes it possible 
readily to study the percent increase of the 
amounts received by the various groups, and 
the percent increase of the purchasing power 
of these amounts. For example, Table 21 indi 
cates that the average yearly income of gain 
fully employed persons between 1913 and 
1926 increased from $864 to $2,010. In 
Table 22 these figures are converted to index 
numbers on the 1913 base, so that the pet 
cent increase may be seen. Column 2 of 
this table shows that the index of the average 
income of gainfully employed persons rose 


TABLE 20.—COMPOSITE WAGE INDEX, 
COST OF LIVING AND REAL 
WAGE, 1913 TO 1926 





| 

a Wage | Index of Index 

ear tadee | cost of of real 

living | wage 

I | 2 3 | 4 

1913 | 100 100 100 
1919 } 174 188 93 
1920 | 207 208 100 
1921 194 177 110 
1922 189 167 113 
1923 205 171 120 
1924 | 210 171 123 
1925 } 214 | 176 122 
1926 219 175 125 


A salary of $515 in 1914, $526 


maintain 
and 1927 an accumulated increase of $4,257 was ne 


purchasing power dur- | 


increase 
Sources of data: Calculations of columns 3 to 17 are based u 


The index numbers in column 2 are from Table 14, page 169. 


Read table thus: 


necessary to 
mt BG WONG. 06k cctces 








Accumulated 





Read table as follows: The composite index of wages 
rose from 100 to 219 between 1913 and 1926, that is, 
wages in general increased 119 percent. The cost of 
living rose from 100 to 175 in the same period, that is 
the cost of living increased 75 percent. The index 
of the real wage (purchasing power of wages received) 
rose from 100 to 125, that is, the typical wage re- 
ceived in 1926 would buy 25 percent more than the 
typical wage received in 1913 would purchase. 

Source of data: Column 2 from Journal of Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, June, 1927, page 229 
Column 3 from Table 15 of this Bulletin. Column 4 
is obtained by dividing the index cf column 2 by that 
of column 3 and multiplying the quotients by 100. 























from 100 to 233 between 1913 and 1926, or Table 21 corrects for depreciation of the do! 
an increase of 133 percent. Column 8 of _ lar and shows that the average income of gain 


TABLE 21—SALARIES AND PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES PAID VARIOUS 


GROUPS FROM 1890 TO 1926 











salary | Average 


eesin | teachers 























Actual amounts received Purchasing power in 1913 dollars of amounts received 
Average Average 
annual annual 
of Average of Average 
Average | Average | clerical annual Average | Average | clerical annual 
income | annual | and low-| Average| salary | Average | income | annual | and low-| Average 
per wage in | salaried | annual | of gov- | annual per wage in annual | of gov- 
Year | person | manu- | workers; salary | ernment| salary | person | manu- | workers ernment 
- factur- | in man- | of min- | employ- of - | factur- | in man-| of min- | employ- 
y ing in- | ufactur-| isters ees in | teachers ly ing in- | ufactur-| isters 
em- | dustries | ing and Wash- em- | dustries | ing and Wash- 
ployed trans- ington, ployed ington, 
D.C. porta- ° 
tion in- tion in- 
dustries dustries 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
A $439 Pe Baatenaes on eee $578 | $1,159 | $1,046 |........ 
A Spee 442 888 ae |, ae 600 , 205 SS 2 
a eee 446 906 793 1,096 eee 599 1,216 1,065 1,471 
ee Es ovcanat 420 939 809 1,101 RO Bowes cee 575 1,286 1,108 1,508 
Se: a's. cheated 386 955 824 1,110 tee Fee 545 1,349 1,164 1,568 
a 416 980 787 1,104 7?) er 588 1,384 1,112 1,559 
1896 406 998 764 1,084 90 Beicecdas 562 1,380 1,057 1,499 
gle SRNR 408 1,015 750 1,087 1k 559 1,391 1,027 1,489 
Ry SPREE" 412 1,026 739 1,025 _. * eee 564 1,406 1,012 1,404 
ee Biss cn aad 426 1,026 722 1,017 fee Se 572 1,377 969 1,365 
a a 435 1,029 731 1,033 Leer 562 1,330 944 1,335 
6eeeaon 456 1,036 730 1,047 ff Ee 579 1,315 926 1,329 
: oa as ake Za 473 1,050 737 1,061 | 584 1,296 910 1,310 
Seer 486 1,060 761 1,067 et eee 574 1,252 898 1,260 
ag) ES 477 1,074 759 1,066 eer 569 1,280 905 1,271 
{ A aaa 494 1,112 759 1,072 EP ee 589 1,325 905 1,278 
SD ee 506 1,129 773 1,084 og St Ee 582 1,299 890 1,248 
Sey $22 1,150 831 1,094 ee Pee 567 1,250 903 1,189 
et 475 1,150 833 1,102 a ae 538 1,302 943 1,248 
- 1909 791 518 1,151 831 1,106 465 896 587 1,304 941 1,253 
1910 809 558 1,189 802 1,108 485 866 597 1,273 859 1,186 
: 1911 812 537 1,229 856 1,116 491 842 557 1,275 888 1,158 
1912 844 550 1,249 878 1,126 500 869 566 1,286 904 1,160 
1913 864 578 1,278 899 1,136 §12 864 578 1,278 899 1,136 
1914 836 580 1,289 938 1,140 525 812 563 1,252 9il 1,107 
1915 861 568 1,291 984 1,152 543 819 540 1,228 936 1,096 
1916 1,014 651 1,360 1,019 1,174 576 857 550 1,150 861 992 
1917 1,232 774 1,435 ,069 1,263 606 544 1,008 751 887 
1918 1,386 980 1,746 1,186 1,385 635 795 562 1,001 680 794 
1919 1,669 1,158 ¢. 1,238 1,520 739 886 615 1,012 657 807 
1920 1,859 1,358 2,159 1,468 1,648 871 892 651 1,036 704 790 
1921 1,537 1,180 2,128 1,556 1,656%| 1,100 867 666 1,200 878 934 
1922 1,586 1,149 2,093 1,622 1,665% 1,166 948 687 1,251 970 995 
1923 1,821 1,254 2,104 1,620 1,674 1,199 1,065 733 1,231 947 979 
1924 1,840 1,256 2,141 1,678 1,741 1,227 1,078 736 1,254 983 1,020 
1925 1,971 1,293 2,141") 1,712% 1,786 1,252 1,122 736 1,219 974 1,017 
1926 2,010 1,309 2,1411) 1,744% 1,809 1,275* 1,147 747 1,222 995 1,033 
































$332 


annual 
Salary 
of 


445 
460 


460 
503 
522 


519 
509 
515 
512 
510 


517 
487 
426 
364 
392 


418 
620 
697 
701 
719 


713 
728 





1 Estimated at same rate as in 1924. 
* Estimated, assuming rate of increase after 1924 was same as that for teachers. 
: | wv arwee f from figures for 1920 and 1923. 


These incomes had a yyy power in 1913 dollars of 
and purchasi 





21, 1927. Columns 3, 4, 5, and 6 from Paul H. 


ency; 
the Budget, 1927, p. A82 and Ibid, 1 





given in columns 8 to 13 are those given on page 169 of this bulletin. 





7 are estima ted based on the average week! wages for those years 
: Industrial Conference Board, Wages in ¢ "United States, 1926, Table 3 or p. 36, and the ar 
average worker in manufacturing industries works 48 weeks in the year. of 


by U. S. Bureau of Effici Drage gs os 1926 are from ome of the President of 

1 A103, respectivel igures of column 7 for the years 1890, 1895, 1900, 1905, 
1910, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1918, isto: 1922, 1924, and ised are: from U. S. ae of Education; figures for intervening 
years are independently estimated. The index numbers used in calculating the purchasing power ‘of amounts received as 


Read table thus: The average income per person gainfully employed was $791 in 1909, $809 in 1910, etc. (column 2). 
$896 and $866, respectively (column 8). Similarly read salaries 


for other 
Sources of date: Colume 2 fom th the News Bulletin of the National Bureau af Economie Research, No. 23, February 
. ‘The Movement of Real Wages and Its i a 
American Economic Review, Vol. XVI, No. 1, Supplement, March, s a A. > of column 4 for the years 1925 and 1926 
puted on basis of aueetty averages of National 
bitrary assumption that the 
column 6 for 1923 and 1924 furnished 
tes Transmitting 


Economic Significance, 
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fully employed persons, stated in 1913 dollars, 
was $864 in 1913 and $1,147 in 1926. ‘These 
figures are converted to index numbers in 
column 8 of Table 22, which shows that the 
index of average income for this group, stated 
in 1913 dollars, rose from 100 to 133 between 
1913 and 1926, or increased 33 percent. 





data are given for several other 


Similar 


groups in Tables 21 and 22. For example, 
according to columns 3 and 9 of these tables, 
the average wage in manufacturing industries 
was $578 in 1913 and $1,309 in 1926. This 
numbers of 

If the in 


represents an increase in index 


from 100 to 226, or 126 percent. 


TABLE 22.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ACTUAL AMOUNTS RECEIVED AND OF PUR- 
CHASING POWER OF AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY VARIOUS GROUPS FROM 






























































1890 TO 1926 
Indexes of actual amounts received | Indexes of purchasing power of amounts received 
1913=100 1913=100 
Average Average 
annual | } annual 
salary | } salary | 
ot | | Average | of Average 
| Average | Average | clerical | | annual | Average | Average | clerical | } annual 
| income | annual! | and low-| Average| salary |Average income | annual | and low-| Average| salary Average 
| per wage in | salaried | annual | of gov- | annual per wage in | salaried | annual | of gov- | annual 
Year person | manu~ | workers| salary | ernment) salary person | manu- | workers| salary | ernment) salary 
4 factur- | in man-| of min- | workers| of gain- | factur- | in man-| of min- | workers| 0 
ully ing in- | ufactur-| isters in teachers| fully ing in- | ufactur- isters in | teachers 
em- dustries | ing and | Wash- em- dustries | ing and | | ash- 
ployed trans- | ington, | ployed trans- | ington, 
} porta- i mee | porta- | D. C, 
tion in- | tion in- 
| dustries | } | | dustries | 
se 2 3 4 ee e. 20 | * | etm} # 13 
a fae 76 69 88 a: 49 100 91 | 116 65 
i RS 77 70 88 | 51 104 | 94 119 } | 69 
At ee 77 71 88 97 52 104 | 95 118 | 129 | 70 
8 he 73 74 90 97 54 99 101 123 133 73 
GS seer 67 7s | 92 98 55 04 =| 106 129 138 «| 78 
- . 72 77 88 97 so |. | 102 | 108 124 137 | 79 
De. Bexéeoee< 70 78 85 96 57 | 97 | 108 118 132 78 
Eee 71 80 84 96 58 | 97 | 109 114 131 | 80 
eh See 71 80 82 90 60 |} 98 | 110 113 124 82 
A) = aa 74 80 80 90 61 | 99 | 108 108 120 82 
See Bxedase«s 75 81 &1 91 64 ee ; 97 104 105 118 82 
De. Miers daes 79 81 81 92 66 = wt Je 103 103 117 84 
Oe Ssveawen 82 82 82 93 | 68 } 101 101 101 as | 
Dy eet 84 83 85 94 71 é | 99 98 100 111 | 8&3 
es eee 83 84 85 94 a, SRS 98 100 101 112 | 87 
] 
See 86 87 85 o4 . ge OS | 102 104 101 113 | 90 
epee 88 88 86 96 79 ; 101 102 99 110 91 
M, Bedeee aaa 90 90 93 96 83 | 98 O8 100 105 90 
Eee 82 90 93 97 87 = 93 102 105 110 | 98 
1909 92 90 90 93 97 91 104 102 102 105 110 | 103 
1910 94 97 93 89 98 95 100 103 100 96 104 101 
1911 94 93 96 95 98 96 97 96 100 99 102 |} 100 
1912 98 95 98 98 99 98 101 98 101 104 102 101 
1913 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1914 97 100 101 104 100 103 94 98 98 101 98 100 
1915 100 98 101 109 101 106 95 94 96 ; 104 97 | 101 | 
1916 117 113 106 113 103 | 113 99 95 90 96 87 95 | 
1917 143 134 112 119 111 118 100 | 94 79 84 78 8&3 | 
1918 160 170 137 132 122 | 124 92 | 97 78 76 70 71 
1919 193 200 149 138 134 144 103 | 106 79 73 71 | 77 
1920 215 235 169 163 145 | 170 103 113 81 78 70 8&2 
1921 178 204 167 173 146 | 215 100 «| 115 94 98 82 | 121 
1922 184 199 164 180 147 | 228 110 | 119 98 108 88 136 
1923 211 217 165 180 147 234 123 } 127 96 105 86 | 137 
1924 213 217 168 187 153 240 125 | 127 98 109 90 140 
1925 228 224 168 190 157 | 245 130 127 95 108 90 139 
1926 233 226 168 194 159 249 133 | 129 96 111 91 } 142 
Read table thus: The index of average income per person gainfully employed in 1913 was 100; in 1909, 92; in 1910, 
94, etc. (column 2). The index of the purchasing power of income received was 100 in 1913; 104 in 1909, 100 in 1910, | 
etc. (column 8). In other words, while the income per person gainfully employed in 1909 in actual amount received was | 
but 92 per cent of, or 8 per cent less than that received in 1913, the purchasing power of the income received in 1909 
was 4 per cent greater than that of 1913. | 
Sources of data: The figures of this table are obtained by dividing each figure in each column of table 21 by the 1913 
| 
| 


figure of the particular column concerned. 
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come of this group is converted to 1913 dol- 
lars, it rose from $578 to $747 in this period, 
which represents an increase in index numbers 
of from 100 to 129, or 29 percent. 

The figures of Tables 21 and 22 are in gen- 
eral agreement with the composite index of 
wages given in Table 20, which rises from 
100 to 219 between 1913 and 1926. A com- 
posite index computed by weighting the wage 
increases of the groups represented in Tables 
21 and 22 gives index figures for the same 
years of 100 and 217.? 

The figures of Tables 21 and 22 may be ac- 
cepted as representative of what happened 
generally to incomes, salaries and wages 
throughout the nation. 

Chart XIII reveals substantial increases in 
the average income of gainfully employed per- 
sons in the United States in recent years. 
Since the dollar changed but little in purchas- 


The weights used for the groups in columns 2 to 7, Tables 21 and 22, were respectively: 45, 25, 15, 5, 


ing power between 1922 and 1926, the in- 
creases in this chart may be accepted as real. 

Chart XIV shows that the average salary 
of teachers recently, that is since 1922, has 
increased less rapidly than has the average in 
come of gainfully occupied persons. 

Tables 21 and 22 show that salaries and 
wages generally have not only increased in 
actual amount, but have increased in their 
ability to buy. The real wage of the nation’s 
gainfully employed has _ substantially _ in- 
creased, that is, the standard of living has in- 
creased, 

The importance of giving attention to the 
trend of the real wage or of the standard of 
living in scientific salary scheduling is appar- 
ent. In those communities where teachers’ 
salaries have been adjusted in recent decades 
merely to keep pace with the increased cost 
of living, teachers have lost ground economic- 


5 and 5 


CHART XIII 





1922 $1586) 
1923 L$ 1521 | 
1924 #1840 | 
1925 Ese wst 
1926 Lo 2 O 1] © | 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE INCOME | 
OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PERSONS | 
IN THE UNITED STATES~1922 1926 | 


Rese, Dausiwon 
National Es tite ASshe. 








Based on preliminary estimates of National Bureau of 
| Economic Research. 
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ally. Their standard of living has stood still 
while that of the nation’s gainfully occupied 
in general has substantially increased. 

A study of the data of Tables 21 and 22 
suggests certain conclusions concerning the 
trend of the incomes of teachers and of other 
groups: 

1. In the pre-war period teachers occupied 
a disadvantageous economic position. For ex- 
ample, in 1913 the average salary of all 
teachers, supervisors and administrators em- 


ployed in the United States was $512. None 
of the groups of Table 21 then received so 
low an income, even though the groups listed 
include several with relatively low incomes. 

2. Salaries and wages of the population in 
general have substantially increased in recent 
decades. ‘The amounts received are much 
greater than before the war. 
real as well as apparent, since it is great 
enough to more than offset the decreasing pur 


This increase is 


chasing power of the dollar. 


CIIART XIV 
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3. Teachers’ salaries have been substantially 
increased in recent decades. The rate of in- 
crease has been more rapid than that of wages 
and salaries in general and consequently the 
relative position of teachers in the economic 
scale has been improved. 

4. Teachers still occupy a relatively disad- 
vantageous economic position. ‘The average 
salary of teachers in 1926 is still lower than 
that of any of the groups of Table 21, even 
though the groups listed include several with 
relatively low incomes. ‘Teachers’ salaries are 
much lower than those generally received for 
professional service. 

5. Further increases in teachers’ salaries 
will be necessary to lift them to an appropri- 
ate place in the economic scale. Although 
teachers’ salaries have increased during the 
last decade somewhat more rapidly than wages 
in general, they are still lower than seems 
justifiable. It will be necessary to continue 
to increase teacher’s salaries at a rate some- 


'Sé particularly reference No. 35 in the bibliography. 


what more rapidly than wages and salaries 
in general if they are to be brought to a level 
which will make it economically practical to 
provide all classrooms with teachers of ac 
ceptable ability and training. 


Salary Scheduling a Scientific Process 


The preceding paragraphs indicate some of 
the criteria which may well be considered by 
those responsible for drafting teachers’ salary 
schedules. Recent years have seen much 
progress in the direction of basing salary 
schedules on sound principles and reliable sta- 
tistical data. The procedure of a number of 
salary committees has represented a decided 
advance over the rough and ready procedures 
of the past. The science of salary schedul- 
ing is still far from perfected. It has been 
sufficiently developed, however, that it should 
no longer be ignored by those conscientious]; 
striving to create schedules which promote 
school efficiency. 
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Selected, Annotated Bibliography on Teachers’ Salaries 


Publications of the National Education 
Association in the Field of Teachers’ 


Salaries’ 


1. BaLLou, Frank W. Salary Schedules, 1920- 


1921, Cities of the United States of 100,000 
Population or Over. Bulletin No. 19. Na- 
tional Education Association. January, 
1922. 

Summarizes rates provided for by sched- 
ules of 48 large cities. Compares minimum 
and maximum salaries paid by cities to 
teachers, supervisors, principals and other 
school employees in elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools. 


2. BoyKIN, JAMEs C. AND KING, ROBERTA. Tan- 


gible Rewards of Teaching. Compiled for 
the committee on Teachers’ Salaries and the 
Cost of Living of the National Education 
Association. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin 1914, No. 16. Whole Number 589. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1914. 470 p. 

Presents tabulations of actual salaries 
paid teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors in city and rural schools and in univer- 
sities and colleges and state normal schools. 
Also contains digest of state laws relating 
to teachers’ salaries and bibliography. (Out 
of print.) 


3. EvenDEN, E. S. Teachers’ Salaries and Sal- 


ary Schedules in the United States, 1913-19. 
Commission Series, No. 6. National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 169 p. 

An analysis of the salary situation in the 
United States in 1918. Presents and inter- 
prets data based on reports of city and 
county superintendents, teachers, and state 
superintendents. Gives data on cost of liv- 
ing and wages paid in other occupations. 
Describes typical salary schedules in opera- 
tion, discusses elements to be considered in 
making salary schedules and proposes sched- 
ule with suggestions for its administration. 


4. Facts on the Cost of Public Education and 


What They Mean. Bulletin One. Research 
Department, National Education Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. June, 1922. 


pp. 14-53. 

Contains distributions of salaries and 
minimum, and maximum salaries of ele- 
mentary, junior high and high school prin- 
cipals in cities of three population groups 
and other salary data. Presents also data 
on cost of living and purchasing power of 


teachers’ salaries. Describes recent ten 
dencies in salary schedules and gives par 
tial list of cities in which some form of 
single salary schedule has been adopted 


5. “Handbook of Major Educational Issues.” 


Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4, Septem 
ber, 1926. National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 72 p. See pp. 180-187. 

Emphasizes need of higher salaries to at- 
tract competent people to teaching profes 
sion. Gives salary data by states for ele 
mentary teachers in cities of five population 
groups and for rural teachers. Briefly de- 
scribes procedure followed in recent salary 
schedule construction in Chicago. Names 
characteristics of adequate salary schedules. 


Norton, JoHN K. “The Teachers’ Standard 


of Living.” Journal of the National Edu 
cation Association, Vol. XV, No. 2. Feb 
ruary, 1926. pp. 45-46, 

A comparison of salaries paid teachers 
and school administrators, 1924-1925, with 
charts showing percentage increases in cost 
of living, wage rates and public school 
salaries, 1913 to 1925. Would have entire 
profession unite in urging increase of 
teachers’ salaries at all levels. 


7. Report of the Committee on Salaries, Tenure 


and Pensions of Public School Teachers in 
the United States. National Education As 
sociation, Washington, D. C. July, 1905. 
466 p. 

Includes figures for average yearly sal- 
aries of teachers and principals in cities 
of 8,000 population and over, minimum, 
maximum and average salaries of teach- 
ers in typical cities of less than 8,000 popu 
lation and yearly salaries of teachers in 
typical, ungraded rural schools. Presents 
comparative data for weekly wages of 
skilled and unskilled labor. 


8. Report of the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries 


and the Cost of Living. National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. January, 
1913. 328 p. 

Discusses increase in cost of living and 
economic, social and professional status of 
teachers in certain cities. Data presented 
on average salaries, percent of teachers’ in 
come derived from other sources and com- 
parison of teachers’ salaries with those of 
other workers. Includes an analysis of 
salary schedules in effect. 


9. “Public School Salaries in 1924-25.” Research 


Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 and 2. January 


1 Publications of the National Education Association dealing with the single salary schedule are not included here but 


are listed under the heading “References on the Single Salary Schedule.” 
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and March, 1925. National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 72 p. 

Contains extensive data on salaries paid 
all groups of school employees in 1924-25; 
gives information as to trend of teachers’ 
salaries; sets forth five reasons for ade- 
quate salary schedules; and presents pro- 
visions and special features of salary sched- 
ules in 1924-25. 


10. “Salaries in City School Systems, 1926-27.” 


Research Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 2, March, 
1927. National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 64 p. 

Presents in summary form facts as to sal- 
aries paid 295,063 teachers, principals, ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers and 
other school employees in 1435 city schoo! 
systems. 


11. SaArceaAnT, Ipe G. Report of Committee on 


Salaries.” Bulletin of Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Vol. V. No. }, 
October, 1925, pp. 35-41. 

Commends methods of Chicago Board of 
Eduction in formulation of recent salary 
schedule. Stresses importance of adequate 
salaries for principals. 


12. SmirH, Payson. “What Progress Has Super- 


intendence Made?” Volume of Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, 1925. pp. 671-672. 

Shows increases in average salary of 
superintendents of schools in eighteen rep- 
resentative cities of from $2520 in 1869, to 
$6736 in 1914 and $8750 in 1923. 


13. Special Salary Tabulations. Research Divi- 


sion, National Education Association, 1927. 

Tabulations giving by individual cities 
distributions of salaries paid 295,063 city 
school employees. Two sets of tabulations 
for each of five population groups, one for 
teachers, principals and certain other school 
employees, and one for administrative and 
supervisory officers, are included. These 
tables have been prepared for the conven- 
ience of those wishing to make special 
salary studies and are available at $5.00 
per set to cover part of the cost of repro- 
ducing and mailing. The cost of cellecting 
and tabulating the data given was paid 
for by the National Education Association. 


14. Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living. 


Report of Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, 
Tenure and Pensions. National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. July, 1918. 
73. p. 

Discusses crisis in teaching profession 
produced by war and accompanying rise in 
prices. Estimates average salary in 1918, 
in order to permit maintenance by teacher 
of proper standard of living, should be 
$1428. Appendix contains tables showing 
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maximum, minimum and median salaries ; 
cities of 10,000 population and over, 
creases, by states, required to meet w 
conditions, etc. 


15. “Teachers Salaries and Salary Trends 


1923.” Research Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 
May, 1923. National Education Associa, 
tion, Washington, D. C. 116 p. 


Presents extensive data as to teachers 
salaries and salary trends in 1922-1923 
gives provisions of salary schedules 
operation; lays down principles and stand 
ards involved in making and administra 
tion of teachers’ salary schedules. 


16. “A Vote of Confidence.” Journal of the Na 


tional Education Association, Vol. XVI, N 
2. February, 1927. pp. 53-54. (Reprint: 
from the Official Bulletin of the Cincinnat 
Teachers’ Association, Vol. 6, No. 3, N 
vember, 1926. pp. 10-12.) 

Brief discussion of program followed 
securing revision of salary schedule, a 
increase in teachers’ salaries in Cincinnat 
schools. Points out significance as influen 
ing general educational morale in Cinc 
nati. 


References to Recent Literature in the 


Field of Teachers’ Salaries 


17. ALMACK, J. C., AND Lanc, A. R. Problems of 


the Teaching Profession. Uoughton Mittin 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1925. 
235 p. See Chapter XIII. 

Recommends placing salary schedules 
scientific basis, and presents method 
working out a schedule according to princ 
ples of subsistence, training, experience, 
improvement, teaching load, and efficienc) 
Summarizes steps of a salary campaign 


18. Burcess, W. RANvbovtpH. Trends in School 


Costs. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 |! 
22nd Street, New York City, New York 
1920. 142 p. See Chapters II, III, IV, pp 
46-87. Also Chapter VI, pp. 107-109. 

Computes index numbers to show trends 
in teachers’ salaries. Compares trends wit! 
cost of living changes and teachers’ salaries 
with wages in other occupations. Finds 
closer relationship between wages paid dif 
ferent types of workers than between wages 
and cost of living. 


19. CHANCELLOR, WILLIAM EstTAsRooK. ‘“Teach- 


ers’ Wages from the Viewpoint of Eco- 
nomics.” American School Board Journal 
Vol. 71, Nos. 5 and 6, November, 1925, p; 
37-39, and December, 1925, pp. 38-41. 


In twe articles. Discusses teacher’s sala 
ries in relation to national wealth and i: 
come. Argues that wages of teaching are 
not controlled by law of supply and cd: 
mand nor value of economic returns, bu! 
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CONNELL, 


Cook, KATHERINE M. 


. CorNELL, C. B. 


23. CoTTERMAN, Hi. R. 


24. CROMWELL, LINCOLN AND OTHERS. 


25. CUBBERLEY, ELwoop P. 


are by ability of community to pay, tradi- 
tion, purchasing power of dollar and pro- 
fessional opinion. Names signs in school 


system of adequate ‘eacher compensation. 
W. W. “The Winfield 
Schedule.” American School Board Jour- 
nal, Vol. 74, No. 2, February, 1927. pp. 53 
136, 138. 


Salary 


Describes schedule for Winfield, Kansas, 
as applicable to needs of other places of 
similar size. Salaries determined by stand- 
ards of preparation and experience with in- 
creases based on preparation and profes- 
sional growth. 


Constructive Tenden- 
cies in Rural Education. U. 5S. 
Education, Bulletin 1925, No. 25. 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
See “Salaries of Rural Teachers,” pp. 13-16. 


Bureau of 
Govern- 


Emphasizes need of increased salaries in 
rural schools in order to attract teachers 
who will qualify on same basis as those of 
urban _ schools. Present table 
salary trends. 


showing 


“Salaries or Wages?” 
American School Board Journal, Vol. 74, 
No. 3, March, 1927. pp. 45, 161. 

Describes salary schedule as essential ad- 
ministrative device, compatible with best 
business practice in other fields. Names 
four criteria for classification of teacher in 
average salary schedule. Names means by 
which professionalizing of teaching may be 
accomplished. 


“Salaries of the Rural 
High School Superintendents in Ohio.” 
Educational Research Bulletin. Ohio State 
University, College of Education, Vol. V, 
No. 7, March 31, 1926. pp. 135-139. 
Presents salary data for 788 rural high 
school superintendents in Ohio. Slight cor- 
relation found between salaries and ex- 
perience, and salaries and training. 


Report of 
the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries. March 
14, 1927, New York City, New York. 21 p. 

Submitted by Mayor’s Committee of New 
York City. Concludes higher salaries are 
not justified on basis of living costs or com- 
parison of New York teachers’ salaries 
with those paid in other large cities and 
in other occupations. Recommends substan- 
tial increases to recruit better teachers 
and improve those in service. 


State School Admin- 
istration. Houghton Mufflin Co. Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1927. 773 p. 
Chapter XXIV, pp. 651-658. 

Discusses low level of pay for teachers 
and efforts of a few states to remedy situa- 


28 


30. 


31 
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tion by adopting state salary schedules 


Outlines principles and problems of sched 
ule construction. Describes various methods 


of basing salary increases on teaching ef 


ficiency. 


DEFFENBAUGH, W. § Some Recent Move 
ments in City School Systems. \ S. Bu 
reau of Education, Bulletin, 1925, No. 2 
Government Printing Ofhce, Washington, 


. “How Much is a Teacher Worth?” 


HuGues, W. 


Hupp, J. L. 


. “Increments.” 


D. oF pp. 4-6. 


Discusses salary trends, with particular 


attention to single salary schedule. 


against salary 


Argues 
discrimination according to 
sex. Presents schedules for the District of 
Columbia and Denver, Colorado. 


Educational Notes and News.” 
Society, Vol. 25, No. 637, 
p. 316. 


School and 
March 12, 1927 


Reports revision of Rochester, New York, 
salary schedule for elementary school teach- 
ers. Additional increments after twenty 
years or more of service and for increased 


preparation provided for. 


Sterra 
Educational News, Vol. XXI, No. 10, Decem 
ber, 1925. p. 657. 

Quotes data showing each of thirty-nine 
teachers retired at age of 70 in October, 
1925, to be worth $2,430,000 to San Fran- 
cisco and communities touched by her pu- 
pils. 


HARDIN. “Comparative Study 
of Salaries Paid Teachers and Other School 
Employees.” Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 4, No. 1, September, 1925, Pasa- 
dena City Schools. pp. 5-22. 

Gives salary data for 1924-1925 in 12 
California cities of 30,000 or more popula- 
tion. Charts show distributions for high 
school, elementary and kindergarten teach- 
ers. Presents revised Pasadena 
schedule for 1925. 


salary 


AND Heck, A. O. “Public School 
Salaries in Fourteen Ohio Cities.” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Vol. V, No. 10, May 12, 1926. pp. 197- 
204. 

Reports detailed study of salaries paid in 
fourteen Ohio cities of from twenty thou- 
sand to forty thousand population. Makes 
recommendations for adoption of definite 
salary schedules recognizing outside service 
and training and increasing elementary 
school salaries. 


The School Index, Vol. XII, 
No. 5, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 2, 1925. 
p. 33. 

Resume of report by E. S. Evenden to 
Elementary Principals’ Club of Cincinnati. 
Recommends fewer but larger increments, 








based on additional training. Argues for 37 
single salary schedule. 


32. KeeLinc, Henry A. “Some Typical Califor- 
nia High School Teachers’ Salaries.” 
Sierra Educational News, Vol. XXII, No. 6, 
June, 1926, San Francisco, California. p. 
411. 


Table giving range of salaries for high 
school teachers in twenty-seven districts, 
with data on increases, presence of salary 
schedules, and credit for outside experience. 


33. Kipp, Donatp M. ano CiemM, O. M. The 
Salaries of Superintendents of Schools and 
Mayors in Cities of 100,000 Population and 
Over.” The American School Board Jour- 
nal, Vol. LXXIII, No. 3, September, 1926. 
pp. 49-50. 

Gives comparative data on average, 
median, minimum and maximum salaries 
for school superintendents and mayors. 
Median salaries for superintendents found 
to be $8000, and for mayors $6000. 


34. Lewis, E. E. Personnel Problems of the 
1 Teaching Staff. The Century Company, 
i New York, 1925. See Chapter XIV, pp. 
| 275-303. 457 p. 
A discussion of the advantages of schedul- 
\ ing teachers’ salaries and basic principles 
4, of salary schedule construction. Gives at- 
tention to special educational problems in- 
volved in adopting a new schedule. Pre- 
sents eight principles upon which a “unit” 
schedule should be based. 


35. McGaucuy, JAMes R. AND OTHERS. Teachers’ 
af} Salaries in New York City. Final Report 
of Citizens Committee on Teachers’ Sala- 
Ss ries. Bureau of Publication, Teachers Col- 


s lege, Columbia University, New York City, 

1 New York, 1927. 256 p. 

i Presents results of fact-finding investi- 40 
% gation of teachers salary situation in New 

4 York. Analyzes professional and economic 


status of New York teacher as revealed by 
data on cost of living and purchasing 
i power of present salaries, and comparison 
‘ of salaries with those of teachers in other 
f places and of other employed groups in 


New York. Names acceptable bases of fix- 41. 


ing salaries and proposes interim schedule 
with recommendation for ultimate adoption 
of single salary principle. 


36. Marsu, Artuur L. “Teachers’ Salaries in 
Washington in 1925-26.” Washington Edu- 42 
E cation Journal, Vol. 6, No. 7, March, 1927. 
ik pp. 205-6. 
Compares salary increases with increases 
in cost of living. Finds increase in “real” 
salaries small in relation to increase in 
value returned as measured by improved 
; preparation of teachers and greater teach- 


ing load. Shows salary situation by coun- 43. 


ties in 1925-26 as compared with 1924-25. 
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39. 


7. MEEKER, RoyaL. A Study of Costs and Sta 


ards of Living of Minneapolis Teachers 
Relation to their Salaries. Prepared for 
Central Committee of Teachers Asso 
tions, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Septem! 
1926. 39 p. 

An analysis of the cost and standard 
living of 649 Minneapolis teachers 4 
school nurses based on data for avera, 


salaries, expenditures, training, number o{ 


dependents, and position held. Gives bud 
gets prepared for single men and wom 
teachers, and for standard family. Reco: 
mends higher maximum salaries. 


38. “The Minimum Salary Law.” The Oh) 


Teacher, Vol. XLVI, No. 9, May, 1926. 
397. 


Considers flat rate for beginning teach 
ers in Ohio inadequate for those with sp: 
cial teaching ability. Would  withhol 
guaranteed minimum until teacher proves 
worth. Suggests increase of minimum upon 
proof of successful experience. 


MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. Public School Fi 
nance. Rand, McNally Comppany, 1927 
508 p. See Chapter IX, pp. 118-154. 

Deals with importance of salaries as a: 
item of school budget, trend of salaries as 
reported by Burgess, and problems and 
principles of schedule making. Describes 
types of schedules now in use setting forth 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
Presents data to show more direct relation 
ship exists between wages of labor and 
teachers’ salaries than between wages, o: 
salaries, and cost of living. Favors wages 
of unskilled labor and value placed by s: 
ciety on service of teachers, rather than 
cost of living, as criteria in fixing salar) 
levels. 


. MoEHLMAN, ArTHUR B. “Some Considera 


tions in Building Salary Schedules.” Jour 
nal of Educational Research, Vol. 14, No 
4, November, 1926. pp. 256-269. 

Presents a part of material contained in 
Chapter Nine, of author’s Public School Fi 
nance. See reference No. 39. 


“New Salary Schedule at St. Louis.” Ameri 
can Educational Digest, Vol. 45, No. 4, De 
cember, 1925. p. 158. 

Presents salary schedule for teachers and 
supervisors of St. Louis schools. 


. “News of Chicago Schools.” Chicago Schools 


Journal, Vol. VII, No. 10, June, 1925. pp 
389-391. 

Reports resolutions adopted by the fF) 
nance Committee of the Board of Educa 
tion, April 18, 1925, concerning proposed 
new salary schedule. 


Picktes, C. E. “Salaries and Professiona! 
Growth of Teachers in North Dakota. 
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48. RoGers, 


“Proposed 


Roe, WARREN A. 


The North Dakota Teacher, Vol. IV, No. 8 


April, 1925. pp. 4-7. 
A study of salaries and _ professional 
growth of North Dakota teachers fron 


1913 to 1924 with data on cost of living, 
salaries, purchasing power of salaries, and 
teacher certification. 


Increase _ for 
Teachers.” School and Society, 
No. 630, January 22, 1927. p. 101. 

Reports salary increases recommended by 
Superintendent of Schools according to plan 
similar to that recommended by him and 
approved by Board in April, 1925, but later 
reconsidered and abandoned. 


Chicago 
Vol. 25, 


Salary 


“The Report of the New York Citizens’ Com- 


School and 
October 2, 


Salaries.” 
No. 614, 


mittee on Teachers’ 
Society, Vol. XXIV, 


1926. pp. 419-420. 
Describes rates proposed by Citizens’ 
Committee involving raise in salary for 


every member of teaching and supervisory 
staff, and recognition of principle of single 
salary schedule. 


“Report of Committee on Teachers’ Salaries.” 


Journal of the Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Vol. 3, No. 5, January, 1926, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. pp. 20-22. 

Outlines results of survey of salary situa- 
tion in Louisiana and other southern states. 
Quotes report of salary committee of Na- 
tional Education Association. Recommends 
larger state revenues and adoption of salary 
schedule contingent on larger state aid. 


“Report of Committee on 
Salaries.” Bulletin of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Vol. 6, No. 1, 
October, 1926. pp. 55-57. 

adequate compensation for prin- 
cipals and superintendents in interest of 
educational leadership. Cites efforts of 
Chicago and New York to establish 
schedules competitively attractive in com- 
parison with salaries in business. Presents 
data showing average salaries of superin- 
tendents in 1925 and suggests “reasonable” 
schedule for 1926-27. 


Urges 


Don C. “Chicago’s Unique Salary 
Campaign.” American School Board Jour- 


nal, Vol. 71, No. 6, December, 1925. p. 90. 
campaign for adoption of 


Presents salary and school 


Describes 
salary schedule. 
finance data. 


49. Rocers, Don C. Trend of Teachers’ Salaries. 


University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, No. 
88, April 1, 1923, lowa City, Iowa. 29 p. 

Presents data on teachers’ salaries in 
Iowa in 1923. Compares salaries of World 
War and Civil War periods. 
of living data. 


Includes cost 
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$0. Report of Committee on the Study of Salaries 


51. 


5 


54. “The Salary Question.” 


55. 


> 


Cincinnati Public Schools, May 24, 192¢ 


78 p. 
on basi 


schedule construction such 


Presents data for Cincinnati 


factors of salary 


as preparation and experience of teachers 


and cost of living. Discusses provisions of 


proposed single salary schedule and esti 


mates cost of putting into operation. 


Rural Teachers’ Salaries. Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Bulletin No. 5, Part 
I, February, 1925. 35 p. 

Presents data on rural teachers’ salaries 


“Salaries of 


in Michigan during school year 1923-24. 
Teachers in the Public Day 
Schools of Massachusetts, 1926.” The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Bulletin of 
the Department of Education, 1926, No. 5. 
45 p. 

certain administra- 


Includes maxima for 


teaching positions, and 
teachers in 
and 


tive and average 
elementary 
men and 
Also data 


teachers, 


salaries for women 
and 
women teachers in high schools. 
on training and 

ratios of men to 
changes in teacher personnel 1925. 


junior high schools, 


experience of 


women teachers and 


A Salary Increase in the Philadelphia Ele- 


School and Society, Vol. 
515. 


mentary Schools.” 
XXIII, No. 591, April 24, 1926. p. 
Reports salary 
elementary teachers in 
Philadelphia. 


increase affecting 2500 


public schools of 


The Pasadena School 


December, 1925, 


Bulletin, Vol. 
Pasadena, California. 


IV, No. 2, 
pp. 6-7. 

Presents in brief work of the Chicago 
Board of Education in establishing salary 
schedule, 


vailing in Pasadena. 


with comment on conditions pre- 


“Some New Proposals on the Teacher Salary 


School 
September, 


Imerican 
No. 3, 


Editorial, 
Vol. 73, 


Question.” 
Board Journal, 
1926 pp. 68-69 

Advocates fixing of teachers’ salaries on 
basis of value of professional work rather 
than on social needs or on operation of law 
of supply and demand. 


56. Bulletin of Information, State Department of 


Education, Augusta, Maine, February, 1926. 
pp. 24-27. 

Gives salary data, 1925-1926 for teachers 
in towns of 5000 or more population, with 
data for women teachers jn towns of 500 
Gives experience of 


totals 


or more population. 


high school teachers distributed by 


for all 
schools 


schools, and according to size of 








57. “State Salary Schedule.” 


60. “Teachers’ Salaries.” 


Tennessee Educa- 
tional Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 2, April-May- 
June, 1926, Nashville, Tennessee. pp. 3-4. 

States school funds should be so dis- 
tributed as to increase revenue of rural 
schools. Urges more pay for rural teachers 
to prevent shifting to better-paid urban 
positions and experience, or professional 
improvement, as foundation for salaries 
and salary increases. 


58. “Statistical Studies on Teachers’ Salaries— 


Oregon Schools, 1925-26.” Oregon State 
Teachers Association Quarterly, Vol. VIII, 
No. 1, March, 1926, Salem, Oregon. pp. 
55-62. 

Gives salary data for town and rural ele- 
mentary school teachers in Oregon, men and 
women high school teachers, superinten- 
dents and principals, with averages, rank- 
ings, and summarizing tables. 


59. Summers, Atex. Salaries of Country Teach- 


ers in 1923. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Rural Schocl Leaflet, No. 24, April, 1924. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 34 p. 

Analysis and tabulation of data repre- 
senting 1864 counties and covering salaries 
of 191,421 teachers and 12,500 principals in 
country schools. 


School and Society, 
Vol. 25, No. 639, March 26, 1927. pp. 
375-6. 

Quotes comment by New York Times on 
report of Mayor’s Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries advocating substantial increases 
for the purpose of attracting more desirable 
applicants, holding them in service and 
stimulating professional growth. Good of 
child said to be basic consideration in com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 


61. “Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living.” 


The Illinois Teacher, Vol. 14, No. 9, May, 
1926, Bloomington, Illinois. pp. 163-164. 


Gives data on teachers’ salaries in IIli- 
nois, wages and costs of living since 1913. 
Finds improvement in teacher preparation 
many times as rapid as increase in teachers’ 
salaries as measured by their purchasing 
power. 


62. “Teachers’ Salaries in Seven Large Cities.” 


American School Board Journal, Vol. 
LXXIII, No. 3, September, 1926. p. 56. 


Table giving data collected by Citizens 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries of New 
York for salaries in Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas 
City and New York City. 


63. U. S. Bureau or Epucation. Biennial Survey 


of Education in the United States 1916-1918. 
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65. WARREN, JULE B. 


66. Witey, Witt E. 


Vol. III, p. 164, 1918-20; “Statistics,” p 
1920-1922, Vol. II, p. 45. 

Gives average annual salaries of tea: 
for years covered. 


64. U. S. Bureau oF EpucaTion. Statistics 


State School Systems, 1923-1924. Bulle: 
1925, No. 42. Government Printing Offic: 
Washington, D. C. 1926. 43 p. 

Contains advance figures from Biennia 
Survey of Education, 1922-1924. Gives 
average annual salaries of teachers dece; 
nially, 1870 to 1890, and quinquennia! 
1895 to 1920, and for 1924. Bulletin co; 
taining statistics for 1924-25, in press. 


“Attack on the Salary 
Schedule.” The North Carolina Teache 
Vol. 1, No. 10, June, 1925. p. 293. 

Discusses need of salary schedule in 
stabilizing teachers’ salaries. Declares that 
without it immediate reduction of rural 
salaries, and discarding of training and ex- 
perience as basis of teacher payment, with 
consequent inequality of educational 
portunity would occur. 


“Teachers’ Salaries 
Teacher Surplus.” American School Board 
Journal, Vol. 73, No. 4, October, 192¢ 
pp. 47-48. 

Suggests raising of professional require 
ments as simplest method of regulating 
teacher supply. Sees need for elimination ot 
incompetent candidates. Believes reduction 
of salaries will not solve problem of teacher 
surplus. Presents schedule applicable 
Washington or Oregon. 


67. WinsLow, Isaac O. “The Salary Enigm 


The American School Board Journal, \ 
LXXIII, No. 3, September, 1926. pp. 4 
167. 

Raises objections to flat schedule, sing! 
salary schedule and general salary increas: 
for all teachers in school system. Suggests 
that competent supervision may provid: 
basis for payment and promotion; and 
supermaximum serve to reward superio! 
service. 


68. Woopy, CLIFFoRD, and others. Report 


Committee on Teachers’ Salaries. Michi 
gan State Teachers Association, 192: 
67 p. 

Part I contains data on salaries of el 
mentary, intermediate and high  scho 
teachers, and living costs of teachers 
elementary schools. Part II presents sam 
data in condensed form and discusses ge! 
eral tendencies revealed. 


References on the Single Salary Schedule 


69. BaLtou, Frank W. “Salary Differences, 


Any, Based on the Rank or Class of th 
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70. BICKNELL, 


/ 


72. CONVERSE, 


74. 


Denver 


“ 


Teacher.” Volume of Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1921. pp. 840-841. 

Points out undesirability of placing all 
superior teachers in upper grades. Con- 
cludes that salary schedules should be based 
on amount, character, and quality of prepa- 
ration, and teaching experience. 


Tuos. W.  President’s Address. 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings of 
the National Education Association, 1884. 
p. 49. 

Expresses belief that in future best pri- 
mary teachers and best high school teach- 
ers will receive equal salaries and that 
sliding scale of salaries will be adopted, 
based upon qualifications and experience. 


71. “A Campaign for a Single Salary Schedule 


for Greater New York Elementary Teach- 
ers.” School and Society, Vol. XXII, 
August 22, 1925. p. 237. 

Presents recommendation of Greater New 
York Kindergarten for schedule providing 


increases for elementary teachers. Recom- 
mendation based on belief that conditions 
under which elementary school teachers 


work are severe because of range of sub- 
jects taught, strict supervision, and physical 
strain encountered. 

“Experience with a 
Volume of Ad- 
of the National 
pp. 942-943. 


FRANK E., 
Single Salary Schedule.” 
dresses and Proceedings 
Education Association, 1924. 

Describes single salary schedule as one 
based on educational preparation, training, 


successful experience, and _ principle of 
equality of service in different levels of 
instruction. Considers single salary sched- 


ule practical and constructive, in its influ- 
ence upon teaching staff. 


Public School Monograph No. 5, 
January, 1923. “Salary Schedules.” Board 
of Education, Denver Public Schools. 

schedule as 
providing 


Represents Denver salary 
attracting superior teachers by 
adequate remuneration, definite professional 
standards, and recognition for the elemen- 
tary school teacher. Schedule also gives 
credit for teaching experience and improve- 


ment in service. 


The Denver Single Salary Schedule a Suc- 


American Educational 
§%, January, 1923. 


cess in Operation.” 
Digest, Vol. 42, No. 
pp. 223-224. 

Gives salary schedule for Denver teach- 
ers and elementary principals, with system 
used for evaluating experience. Reports 
schedule sufficiently flexible to allow for 
increase in maxima upon increase in train- 
ing, and to give justice to old teachers. 
Notes influence in improved morale of 
teaching. 
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“The Des Moines Salary Schedule.” 


Downes, F. E. 


“Equal Pay for Equal 


Hosic, JAMES. 


79. JACKSON, JULIA. 


. Journal 


KRUSEN, 


School 
and Society, Vol. XV, No. 373, February 18, 
1922. pp. 203-204. 

Describes single salary schedule adopted 
for Des Moines 1921. 
data showing effect of schedule upon im- 
provement of teachers in service. 


teachers in Gives 


“Foundation Principles for 
Grading Salaries. A Pennsylvania Plan.” 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings of 
the National Education Association, 1921. 
pp. 823-824. 

Describes principles of Harrisburg sched- 
ule with regard to: (1) Education and 
experience of teachers (2) improvement in 
service (3) tenure and promotion, and sex 
differentiation. 


Service.” American 
Educational Digest, Vol. 45, No. 4, Novem- 
ber, 1925. pp. 113-114. 

Presents the arguments of Kansas City 
School Men’s Club against “equal pay for 
equal service” slogan of women teachers. 
Opposes adoption of single salary schedule 
failure to 


on grounds of increased cost, 


attract capable men to the profession, ete 


“The Single Salary Schedule 
in Practice.” Volume of Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Associa 
tion, 1924. pp. 371-377. See also: School 
and Society, Vol. XX, August 2, 1924. pp. 
135-139. See also: Teachers College Record, 
Volume XXVI, December, 1924. 


Summary of replies to questionnaire con- 
cerning administration of the single salary 
Discusses minima, maxima, 
factors determining 
evaluating merit, etc. 
practice, places teacher on schedule in ac- 
cordance with his preparation and experi 
advance him on regular scale, 
increments for additional 


schedule. 
salaries, methods of 


Concludes general 


ence and 
with additional 
preparation. 


“Another Phase of the Salary 


Question.” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XIV, January, 1925. 
p. 27 


A general discussion of the single salary 


schedule as a means of securing profes- 


sional advancement, and a factor 
ing justice for elementary school 


in secur- 


teachers 


of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. 12, No. 2, 1923. p. 48. 
(Extract from American Education.) 


February, 


Considers salary discrimination in favor 
of high school teachers 
consideration of teaching Toad and profes- 
sional spirit of elementary school teachers. 


unjustifiable in 


ALMA. “How the Single Salary 


Schedule Appeals to the Teacher.” Depart- 





ment of Superintendence, Official Report, 
February, 1926. pp. 222-226. 


Defines single salary schedule as one 
based upon principle of equal pay for 
equal preparation and experience. De- 
scribes Denver schedule. Reports Denver 
teachers in favor of schedule adopted. 


82. Lewis, E. E. “The Single Salary Schedule.” 
Department of Superintendence, Official Re- 
port, February, 1926. pp. 213-217. 

A discussion of the single salary schedule 
as involving equal pay for equal work, 
merit, length of service and_ training. 
Summarizes arguments in its favor. Favors 
single salary schedule for classroom teachers 
as basis of schedules for other groups. 


83. MacGaucuey, V. “The Single Salary Sched- 
ule.” School and Society, Vol. XX, July 5, 
1924. pp. 9-13. 

Points out defects of former salary sched- 
ules. Believes that newer schedules at- 
tempt to secure increased teacher training, 
tenure, and improvement in service. 


87. “The Problem of the Single Salary Schedu|; 


Communication of the School Men’s ( 
of Kansas City, Missouri, to the Board 
Education. The American School B 
Journal, Vol. LXXI, November, 1925. 


Disputes “equal” argument for sin; 
salary schedule on grounds that men ha 
heavier extra-curricular load than wom 
and that preference is shown by pat: 
for men teachers. Concludes benefit 
public would not be in proportion to c 
were a single salary schedule adopted. 


88. RicHARDSON, Dio. “Single Salary Schedules 


Journal of the National Education Asso 
tion, Vol. XI, June, 1922. pp. 225-226. 

A study of the practical operation 
single salary schedules as revealed in 
plies to a questionnaire sent to school sup: 
intendents in nine cities. Concludes tha: 
some provision of extra pay for ext 
preparation is desirable, and that influenc: 
of single salary schedules is far reaching 
in regard to teaching efficiency, preparatio 
morale of teaching staff, and the eliminati 
of class distinctions. 


84. Morrison, Cora B. “Single Salary Schedules.” 89. SHARP, Russet, A, “Disadvantages and Falla 


Volume of Addresses and Proceedings of 
the National Education Association, 1924. 
pp. 480-486. See also: The Colorado School 
Journal, Denver, Colorado, Vol. XL, October, 
1924. pp. 5-12, Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. See also: “A National Report on the 
Single Salary Schedule Prepared by a Com- 
mittee of Classroom Teachers of the N. 
E. A.” National League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, Yearbook, 1924. pp. 26-32. 

Gives results of inquiry concerning single 


OF ot VR em +4 


interest in plan. Presents arguments in 
favor of single salary schedules based upon 
importance of work of all teachers, ir- 
respective of grade. 


85. Newton, Jesse H. “Salary Differences, If Any, 
Based on the Rank or Class of the Teacher.” 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings of 
the National Education Association, 1921. 
pp. 841-843. 

Advocates salary schedule that is the 
same for teachers of equivalent prepara- 
tion and ability, in order to secure improve- 
ment of elementary schools. States that in 
future, some practical pian of grading sal- 
ary according to merit must be worked out. 


ate eet ell 
Sh 


86. NEwLon, Jesse H. “The Single Salary Sched- 
ule.” Los Angeles School Journal (published 
weekly by the Principals’ Club), Vol. VII, 
No. 13, December 3, 1923. pp. 9-11. 


General review of single salary princi- 
ples involving recognition of importance 
of elementary school teaching, and estab- 
lishment of minimum standard of profes- 
sional training. Refers to schedule adopted 
in Denver. 
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cies in the Single Salary Schedule.” | 
partment of Superintendence. Official R 
port, February, 1926. pp. 217-221. 

A criticism of established schedules | 
grounds of unattractive differentials pro 
vided and lack of financial stability. Grants 
that work of the elementary school teache: 
is as important as that of high schoo! 
teacher, but questions desirability of a: 
tempting to equalize salaries. 


salary schedule. Reports an_ increasing 90. SmiTH, Harry P. “The Salary Schedule of th: 


Lawrence, Kansas Public Schools; [ts 
Operation and Effect.” Educational 414 
ministration and Supervision, Vol. X, \ 

vember, 1924. pp. 524-532. 

A description of the Lawrence Sala: 
Schedule with data showing practical 
sults of schedule and its effect upon th: 
rating system. States principles on whic 
schedule is based. 


91. STAFFELBACH, ELMER H. “Some Economic 


Implications of the Single Salary Schedule 
American School Board Journal, Vol. LXX 
No. 2, February, 1925. pp. 41-42. 


A study of cost and factors involved i: 











( 


| 
| 
| 


the adoption of single salary schedule, with 
special reference to California. Grants 


that service given by elementary schoo! 
teachers is on a par with that of high schoo! 
teachers, but questions whether returns to 


society would justify increase in school ex- 


penditures. Concludes that more than thre: 


years’ training beyond high school is un- 


necessary for elementary teachers, and, 
therefore, policy of requiring preparation 


equal to that of high school teachers is wu! 
sound. 


Near 
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STEELE, 


94. THOMPSON, ANNA M, 


95. THomMpson, ANNA M. 


96. WepsTER, Wo. F. 


97. “Webster on Principals’ Salaries.” 


Harotp. “Salary Determination in 
Saginaw Schools.” American School Board 
Journal, Vol. LXX, February, 1925. p. 40. 

Gives three Saginaw unit salary sched- 
ules based on the salary 
should not vary according toe teaching level, 
and that teacher’s worth is based on prepa- 


ration, experience, and personal traits. 


principle that 


93. “Teacher Rating and the Single Salary Sched- 


Teachers’ Asso- 


April, 


ule.” National League of 
ciations, Bulletin of the President, 
1923. pp. 17-26. 

Describes the economic and educational 
principles underlying the construction of a 
salary schedule for Berkeley, California. 
Believes ordinary schedule 
three fundamental errors in its failure to 
recognize importance of early stages in a 
child’s development; to motivate improve- 
ment in service, and to recruit capable 
teachers. Presents plan for modification of 
proposed schedule. 


salary shows 


“Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Single Salary Schedule.” Volume 
of Addresses and Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1925. pp. 372- 
375. See also: School and Society, Vol. X XI, 
February 7, 1925. pp. 180-181. 
Summarizes results of inquiry by Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers concerning 
status of single salary schedule in practice. 
Reveals favorable attitude as shown by re- 
plies. Cites objections raised, due to difh- 
culties of administration. Points in favor 
based on recruiting of trained teachers, 
improvement in morale of teaching staff. 


“Report on Single Sal- 
ary.” The First Yearbook, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, July, 1926. pp. 42-44. 

Briefly reports results of inquiry on single 
salary schedule in practice. Gives. argu- 
ments for and against and copy of single 
salary questionnaire sent out in May, 1926. 


“The Single Salary Sched- 
Department of Superintendence, Of- 
pp. 226-228. 


ule.” 
ficial Report, February, 1926. 

Gives salary schedule in 
Minneapolis. Would have salary increases 
based on professional improvement secured 
through cther means than academic courses. 


operation in 


American 
School Board Journal, Vol. LXXIII, No. 3. 
pp. 56, 167. 

Records suggestion of single salary sched- 
ule for principals, with three elements con- 
sidered necessary in_ establishing plan, 
namely: (1) Education of the public con- 
cerning work of elementary principals. (2) 
Study of elements in composition of efficient 
principal. (3) Establishment of definite, 


equivalent educational qualifications for 


principalship. 


References to Related Material in Other 


98. 


99, 


100. 


101. 


102. 
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Dousc! A3, 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Fields 
“The Movement of Real 


Significance.’ 
X V1, 


pp 17-$3 


Paut H. 
Wages and its Economic 
Economic Review, Vol 
March, 1926, supplement. 


I1merican 
No. 1, 


Computes index numbers for changes in 
cost of living, 1890-1924, and on this basis 
movement of real 


shows earnings over 


same period. Tables give figures for prob 
able average money earnings, and relative 
real earnings, 1890-1924, for wage earners 
and clerical and low-salaried workers in 
manufacturing and indus 
ministers, teachers, government em 


these 


transportation 
tries, 
postal employees and all 


workers combined. 


ployees, 


ATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
Income in the United States. .lts Amount 
and Distribution, 1909-1919. Vol. I, Har 
court Brace and Company, New York City, 
New York, 1921. 152 p 


Estimates amount of national income by 
sources of production and by incomes re 
ceived and submits final estimate based on 
combination of results obtained by both 
Reduces final estimate to dollars 
purchasing Contains 


chapter on distribution of 


methods. 
of constant power. 
income among 


individuals 


ATIONAL BureEAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
Income in the United States. Its Amount 
and Distribution, 1909-1919 Vol. II. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York City, New York, 1922. 440 p. 
Reports in detail procedure and sources 
of information used in arriving at estimates 
more summarized 


presented discussed in 


form in Volume One. See reference No. 99. 


ATIONAL BurEAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
News Bulletin, No. 23, February 21, 1927. 
474 West 24th Street, New York City, New 
York. 4p 

Gives estimates of income, total current 
and per capita, and per person gainfully 
occupied for years 1909 to 1921 and prelim- 
estimates for years 1922 to 1926, in 
Defines 


inary 
current dollars and in 1913 dollars. 
“gainfully occupied 


“current income” and 


person.” 


ATIONAL INDUSTRIAT, CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Clerical Salaries in the United States, 1926. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York City, New York, 
1926. 59 p. 

An analysis of salaries received by 27,376 
ofice workers in 427 establishments in 18 
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cities. Tables give range of salaries and 
median salaries according to sex of worker 
and type of work performed. 


103. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOoarp. 


Cost of Living in the United States, 1914- 
1926, with Supplement for the year, 1926. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York City, New York, 
1927. 266 p. 


Presents a summary and critical analysis 
of previously existing information on cost 
of living and cost of living changes in 
United States. Gives index numbers to 
show changes in cost of living, July, 1914, 
to December, 1926. Data for the year 1926 
in supplement. 


104. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOoarp. 


Wages in the United States. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, New York, 1926. 
153 p. 


A survey of the major trends in indus- 
try as revealed by the movement of “real” 
wages, hours and employment, since 1914. 
Covers twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries, railroads, public utilities, anthracite 
mining, and the building trades. 


105. Personnel Classification Board. Class Specifi- 


cations for Positions in the Departmental 
Service. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1924. 156 p. 


Gives minimum qualifications, duties and 
typical tasks and range of compensation 
for positions in departmental service as pre- 
scribed by Personnel Classification Board, 
in accordance with Section 3, of Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923. Includes copy of Act. 


106. Snyper, Cart. “A New Composite Index of 


Wages in the United States.” Journal of 
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the American Statistical Association, Vo\ 
XXI, new series, No. 156. pp. 466-470. 


Describes index of wages computed by 
author, based on new information. Reports 
average wages for country, as shown by 
composite index to be one-third higher than 
at close of war in spite of lower prices and 
higher profits. For table giving index num 
bers 1919-1926, see “An Addition to the 
New Composite Index of Wages in the 
United States,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, June, 1927, p. 229. 


107. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. “Changes 


in Cost of Living in the United States.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 24, No. 2, 
February, 1927. pp. 168-181. 

Gives index numbers for changes in cost 
of living, using average for 1913 as a 
base, from December, 1914, to December, 
1926. Indices are for specified items and al! 
items in specified cities and for all items 
in United States as a whole. 


108. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Union Scale 


of Wages and Hours of Labor. Bulletin 
No. 431, May 15, 1926. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Reports hourly union wage scales as of 
May 15, 1926, for 824,313 members of or- 
ganized trades in 66 cities. Gives average 
rates for several trades and groups of 
trades and average hours per week. 


109. U. S. Internal Revenue. Statistics of Income 


from Returns of Net Income for 1925. Pre- 
liminary Report. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, LD. C., 1927. 

Based on returns for 1925, filed by indi- 
viduals and corporations, up to September 
1, 1926. Table 1, p. 5, gives distribution 
by income classes of net income of individ- 
uals, showing amount of net income, number 
of returns, etc. 
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Special Salary Tabulations 


Additional Salary Data are Now Available Supplementing in Detail the Data 
Presented in this and the March, 1927 Issue of the Research Bulletin 


The cost involved precluded the possibility of issuing a printed report giving salary 
data for individual cities. It was found possible, however, to reproduce photographically 
the typewritten tabulation sheets giving information for individual cities. These sheets 
have been arranged in sets entitled, Special Salary Tabulations. ‘Two sets of tabulations 
are available for each of the five population groups as indicated below, one for teachers, 
principals and certain other school employees, and one for administrative and super 
visory officers—ten sets of tabulations in all. 

The price is $5.00 for each set of tabulations. This charge covers only the cost of 
reproducing and mailing the material. The expense of collecting and tabulating the 


data given was paid for by the National Education Association. 


Tabulations I-A. Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals and Certain Other School Employees 
Cities over 100,000 in Population. 


Tabulations II-A. Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals and Certain Other School Employees 
Cities from 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. 


Tabulations III-A. Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals and Certain Other School Employees 
Cities from 10,000 to 30,000 in Population. 


Tabulations IV-A. Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals and Certain Other School Employees 
Cities from 5,000 to 10,000 in Population. 


Tabulations V-A. Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals and Certain Other School Employees 


Cities from 2,500 to 5,000 in Population. 


Tabulations I-B. Salaries Paid Administrative and Supervisory Officers—Cities over 100,000 


in Population. 


Tabulations II-B. Salaries Paid Administrative and Supervisory Officers—Cities from 30,000 
to 100,000 in Population. 


Tabulations III-B. Salaries Paid Administrative and Supervisory Oficers—Cities from 10,000 
to 30,000 in Population. 


Tabulations IV-B. Salaries Paid Administrative and Supervisory Officers—Cities from 5,000 
to 10,000 in Population. 


Tabulations V-B. Salaries Paid Administrative and Supervisory Officers—Cities from 2,500 
to 5,000 in Population. 
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HE AVERAGE PAY of teachers in 1914 


was cruelly below the average of pay in 





= other vocations calling for equal stand- 
~| ards of education, character and per- 

sonal outlay. The increase has not re- 
stored the parity. 

The teacher’s work is basic. Upon it rests the 
nation’s future. As home and church decline in 
old-time authority, the school assumes new re- 
sponsibility. It is not enough to rely for good 
teaching on bare pay patched out with intellectual 
and spiritual contacts. 

The teacher’s indispensable function must be 
lifted to the plane of economic as well as social 


justice.—Editorial, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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